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College officials try to 
shed light on problem in 
emotional meeting 


By GEORGE WARD 


Features Editor 


public forum aimed to clarify mis 

conceptions about the recent con 

troversy surrounding the CORI di- 
rective after students said NECC is denying 
‘them a right to an education and due 
process. 

Students and staff members questioned 
Kenneth A. Tashjy, attorney for the Council 
of Community Colleges, who discussed the 
validity of the college’s enforcement of the 
policy and the relevance of certain offenses. 

The forum also confirmed a lawsuit filed 
by an undisclosed number of students 
through Lawrence attorney, Steven James 
Wright. 

The lawyer is seeking an injunction to 
get the students back into their practicums. 

The students’ suit is based on allega- 
tions that the college is denying students 
their right to an education and due process. 

After a brief introduction by Vice Presi- 
dent Mary Ellen Ashley, Tashjy explained 
the controversial policy. 

He began by saying it was never the 
college’s intention or desire to deny stu- 
dents an education, but rather compliance 
with a directive passed by the Executive 
Office of Health and Human Services. He 
specified the order is not a law but an 
explicit directive. 

The directive states that colleges must 
take on the responsibility of the CORI checks 
if they want to continue placing students in 
clinical affiliations as part of their 
practicums. 

Tashjy said he had been alerting the 
colleges about the CORI requirements since 
late 1996. He said he sent letters to all 15 
community college presidents warning of 
possible liability if they did not comply. 

_ “NECC is not alone in enforcing this 
directive. Twelve of the 15 community col- 
leges are going through the same exact 
process,” Tashjy said. 

Tashjy also released the number of stu- 
dents directly affected by the directive. 

“Of the 588 students enrolled in the 
programs, 19 CORI checks came back with 
criminal offenses. Of those 19, nine were 
mandatory offenses,” Tashjy said. 
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MAKING HER CASE: Melissa Fleming 
raises questions about the CORI policy. 


Following his presentation, Tashjy took 
questions from the audience. 

Students, along with associate profes- 
sor of human services, Melissa Fleming, 
pressed Tashjy to name one agency that 
wanted NECC to perform the CORI checks. 

Following his inability to name an 
agency, Sylvia Hallsworth, nursing depart- 
ment, said she could name 22 agencies 
which required NECC to perform the checks. 

Hallsworth said some of her students 
received letters advising them of offenses, 
but all are dealing with the news in a 
professional manner. 

Hallsworth also said she has been telling 
her students about the CORI check for two 
years through information nights, litera- 
ture and the nursing catalog. 

She also said the state application form 
for registered and practical nurses contains 
a question inquiring about the applicant’s 
criminal history. 

“This is nothing new for us,” Hallsworth 
said. 

Fleming then took the floor and in an 
exacting tone, stated the position of stu- 


’ dents. 


She read to the audience some of the 
crimes listed in the CORI guidebook, such 
as possession of gambling paraphernalia, 
perjury and first offense crimes on issues 
such as drug possession, that she perceived 
as ludicrous. 

Wright then voiced his opinion regard- 
ing civil rights assuring students an educa- 

See CORI page 5 
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STUDENT ADVOCATE: Lawrence attorney Steven James Wright, who is represent- 
ing students ordered to leave their practicums, makes a point to Kenneth J. Tashjy 
during the forum held last week. 


Budget finally approved 


@ Governor slashes 
$272,000 from the 
college’s budget 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Editor 


fter operating for months without 
a budget and riding out a recent 
veto by Gov. A. Paul Cellucci of $16 
million in higher education funds, NECC 
will receive $16,072,369 for fiscal year 
2000. 
The original $16.3 million proposed by 
both houses was settled at the lower 
figure by a conference committee after 
the veto process. 
Mark Andrews, vice president of ad- 
ministration, said the college has been 


projecting $15.7 million in operating 
costs based on last year’s figure, cau- 
tioning the nine divisions of the college 
to curtail costs until the final budget 
was approved. 

Now, he says he and President David 
Hartleb can finally develop a spending 
plan for the full year and present it to 
the Board of Trustees for approval in 
January. 

“We will write the plan on whatever 
we have for revenue and what President 
Hartleb authorizes for expenditures,” 
Andrews said. 

He emphasized Hartleb’s commit- 
ment to upgrade classrooms and to 
focus on a learning-centered student 
environment. He cited the newly dedi- 
cated extension campus in Lawrence as 
an example of that commitment. 

See LEGISLATURE page 5 
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Complex issue 


@ College stuck in 
Catch-22 by flawed 
policy mandated by 
state 


ith the recent en 

forcement of the 

state-mandated 
CORI background check, much 
criticism has been directed at 
college administrators. 

Hard working, determined 
students who have turned their 
lives around with hopes ofnew 
careers have been ordered out 
of their practicums. 

Without the practicums, hu- 
man service program require- 
ments would be incomplete. 
The order to perform these 
checks is not something any- 
one at NECC wants or enjoys 
doing. The state agency is or- 
dering it to comply or to risk 
future liability and losing the 
clinical affiliations. 

Even an institution such as 
NECC is responsible to higher 
authorities, much like subor- 
dinates in any working envi- 
ronment. 

Unfortunately, the college 
and the students have become 
victims of what appears to bea 
bureaucratic blunder. 

Perhaps the college is to 
blame for following a state di- 
rective and advice from its le- 
gal counsel without thoroughly 
researching the ramifications 
of a policy that appears to use 
irrelevant criteria for determin- 
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ing offenses that coldly deny 
students the right to complete 
their studies. 

But with no precedent to 
follow, it has relied on such 
advice, dragging itself into a 
legal, emotional mess. The 
other 14 community colleges 
will surely benefit from NECC’s 
misfortune before they execute 
enforcement of the policy. 

This is a very sensitive issue 
that may not have one correct 
solution. The state had good 
intentions when it conceived 
this mandate in 1996. 

It wanted to prevent people 
who have committed heinous 
crimes like rape, murder and 
molestation from working with 
kids, the elderly and the dis- 
abled. 

The problem with the direc- 
tive is that it potentially pre- 
vents deserving students from 
working in fields where their 
personal perspective and expe- 
rience would be invaluable. 

NECC has always been the 
college to help those who need 
a second chance, and to realize 
hopes and dreams previously 
failed. It can continue to do so 
but everyone must cooperate. 

Rather than engaging in 
shouting matches and point- 
ing fingers at each other, col- 
lege employees need to work 
together with state officials and 
each other to find a solution. 
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_ but not trigger locks on guns. 


How do you plan to deal 
with the stress of finals? 


Dave Gosselin, electronics tech 
“I don’t have to worry because I 
only have one class.” 


Lance Ard, liberal arts, 
“Start studying early and budget 
my time.” 


Caroline Doucette, office manage- 
ment 

“Tl have to give up time for other 
functions to concentrate on my 
studies. Also I use breathing and 
relaxation techniques.” 


Luke Perkins photos 


Sarah White, accounting 
“Study hard and do my best.” 


Patriang Lembert, computer pro- 
gramming 

“Try to organize myself and take a 
couple of days off from work.” 


Juan Minguel Lopez, computer 
programming 

“Try to balance work with studies. 
lll have to also make arrange- 
ments with my supervisor to take 
time off from work.” 
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Federal intervention could help consumers 


@ Maybe pressure from 
Uncle Sam will help lower 
software prices 


ell, it doesn’t look like we’ll see 
the Bill Gates version of the clas 
sic Parker Brothers monopoly 


game sitting on the store shelves this holi- 
day season. 

Thanks to a ruling by Federal District 
Court Judge Thomas Penfield Jackson the 
Federal Government has found that the 
software giant Microsoft uses its immense 
power to crush its competitors. 

With a final ruling to be handed down 
within a couple of months, the world’s 
richest man, Bill Gates could be told “go 
directly to jail, do not pass go, do not collect 
$200.” 

While that won’t happen, what is more 
likely is that Gates and Microsoft will lose a 
few bucks in government fines out of their 
very deep pockets. 

The real story to most people is what a 
news flash this ruling is. It looks as if that 
old saying is true then. You never stop 
learning. Today, consumers worldwide have 
finally learned that Microsoft is a monopoly. 

It took how much federal money to find 
this out? Is this some kind ofnew revelation 
for the computer-buying publicto bow down 
and thank Uncle Sam for? 

Guess what, the consumers of the world 
have known that Microsoft has been a 
monopoly for a long time. 

You don’t have to be some kind of com- 
puter wizard to figure out that Microsoft 

- dominates everyone in regards to operat- 


ing systems. 

The Windows operating system runs 
about 85 percent of today’s personal com- 
puters. Take a trip down to any store that 
sells computers. It doesn’t matter which 
store, Comp USA, Circuit City, Best Buy. 
Now look at the computers. Other than the 
Apples, Windows runs everything; now 
that’s quite a variety. 

Apples are be great if you don’t mind 
your computers referred to as flavors, blue- 
berry, tangerine, and on and on. TheI- Macs 
choices sound like different toppings for 
your toast or English muffins. There is 
nothing wrong with these machines; they 
are basically the same thing as a PC but they 
have a round mouse. With that being said, 
they are more expensive than a PC. Ifmoney 
enters into your decision, a Macintosh is 
out of the question. 

This brings us back to a PC. If you want 
a PC odds are it will have a Windows 
operating system. So if you wanted to avoid 
a Microsoft product and didn’t have much 
money to do so, you're out of luck. 

You do have to give Microsoft credit. 
They have built a powerhouse of a com- 
pany. The problem is, they became too big 
too fast. What is wrong, however, is how 
much time and resources it took the federal 
government to figure out something so 
obvious. 

American business needs competition. 
Without it consumers will literally pay the 
price. Microsoft has no competition, just 
ask Apple, Netscape or IBM, which took a 
beating with their OS/2 operating system. 

These companies won some battles 
against Microsoft, but in the end they lost 
the war. 

These wars have left Microsoft as the 
software champion. 

This means bad news for consumers. If 
we want any kind of software product we 
first have to fish through Microsoft’s offer- 
ings and then look at whatever is left over. 

The big problem with searching for soft- 
ware is we are only familiar with Microsoft 
products. 

Say you are looking for a word process- 
ing program. There are a few possibilities 
out there. The big thing is that many of us 


have most of our software experience on 
Microsoft word. 

So if you are debating whether to buy 
Word Perfect or Word you have to ask 
yourself is saving the extra dough worth it? 
How good is Word Perfect? Who knows, but 
it is alot less expensive than Word. You can 
buy the whole Corel office suite upgrade 
with Word Perfect and four other programs 
for $79.99. 

Now the Microsoft office standard suite 
upgrade will run you $229 The Microsoft 
Word upgrade will cost you $79.99. Now 
remember for these upgrades you have to 
have an older version of the program run- 
ning to install the software upgrades. 

If you don’t have Word on your com- 
puter, a new version of Word 2000 will cost 
you $329 That is insane, $329 to type a 
letter, or write a school paper. There is no 
way an average person could justify that 
kind of expense to do word processing. 

Keep in mind, if your buy Word Perfect, 
all your word processing functions will 
have to be done at home. 
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If you save your work on floppies, you 
will have to open it with a Word Perfect 
progam. 

Do you know anyone who owns Word 
Perfect? 

How can you compare the two? 

Now say if you are a student and your 
teacher will only accept a paper that is 
typed in Word. It could happen. You could 
either withdraw out of the class or run 
down to the computer store and spend the 
money for Word. It’s a tough choice. 

The point of all this is ifthe government 
wants to help the American people, they 
could have Microsoft lower their prices. 

This doesn’t mean the government 
should regulate business, but it means that 
Microsoft is a monopoly and people have no 
other choice but to buy their software. 

So hopefully the government gets it 
right, and when everything is done, con- 
sumers will be able to choose from a num- 
ber of affordable software packages. 

A correct ruling should also allow us 
more choices and better products. 


President praises 3 award-winning employees 


To the college community, 

Iam happy to announce to you 
the employees who were chosen 
to receive the 1999 fourth quarter 
NECC Performance Recognition 
Awards. The awards are part of the 
college’s internal recognition pro- 
gram to honor all of its full-time 
and part-time employees for their 
outstanding and exceptional per- 
formance and their contributions 
to the college and its students. 

The three fourth quarter award 
recipients are as follows: 

Priscilla Bellairs is a professor 
in the English and Foreign Lan- 
guage department. Terry Cargan 
and Cathy Sanderson nominated 
Priscilla. Priscilla has worked at 
NECC since 1974. In the words of 
Terry Cargan, Priscilla “has ex- 
celled as a teacher, as a leader, as 
a mentor, and, when necessary as 
an administrator. Priscilla has both 
challenged and gently guided stu- 
dents towards new cultural expe- 
riences and ways of thinking...”. 
Cathy Sanderson applauded 
Priscilla for the leadership posi- 
tions she has assumed at various 
times in her career at NECC. 


Priscilla has served as the chair of 
the curriculum committee, chair 
of the English department and is 
currently serving as a remember 
of the negotiating committee for 
the next BHE/MCCC agreement. 
Cathy added that “Priscilla has 
been an innovative and student 
centered teacher for a long time. 
She uses both wit and intelligence 
in the classroom, a wonderful com- 
bination both for students and for 
others who know her.” 

Mark Cloutier is a Staff Assis- 
tant in Networks Operations. Sue 
Beaumont and Sue Smulski nomi- 
nated Mark. Mark has worked at 
the college since 1992. Sue Beau- 
mont wrote, “Mark Cloutier is a 
very quiet employee of NECC, who 
just goes about his business doing 
his job. When we have a problem 
with our computers, there is noth- 
ing quiet about our attempts to 
get hold of Mark. It usually goes 
like this “MARK-HELP!” And we all 
want them fixed yesterday! It is 
never a problem; he always shows 
up with a smile on his face and 
quietly fixes the problem. It doesn't 
matter how many times we make 


the same mistake or delete a very 
important file, Mark never com- 
plains or gets upset.’’ Sue Smulski 
had much the same to say about 
Mark. She wrote “Mark is always 
willing to take that extra step to 
avail his assistance and always 
does so with a smile. Mark is truly 
a NECC unsung hero.” 

Domingo Tones is a Maintainer 
at the Lawrence Campus. Domingo 
was nominated by a variety of 
people at the Lawrence Campus, 
namely Kathy Rodger, Deb Fowler 
and Donna Montalbano. Domingo 
began with NECC in 1991, first as 
a trainee in the college’s Environ- 
mental Cleaning program, then 
as a contract employee with sev- 
eral cleaning companies and was 
hired into the newly created Main- 
tainer position in 1998. Kathy 
Rodger described Domingo using 
the following example: “Several 
months ago we had a calamity at 
the Lawrence Campus when a 
sprinkler exploded in one of the 
refrigerator rooms in the science 
lab. At 1 a.m. Domingo arrived, on 
his own, to ascertain how serious 
the flooding problem was. He 


stayed until 3 a.m. swabbing the 
decks to ensure the lab would be 
presentable for an 8 a.m. class the 
next morning.” Donna 
Montalbano wrote “ Domingo vol- 
unteers to help in many events 
where a strong arm is needed. 
Often it is on short notice or with- 
out warning and he is right there 
to do the work. Domingo takes his 
job very seriously. He is at work 
early and leaves late. I’ve had to 
patch up his scrapes and wounds 
and he considers it all in a day’s 
work’.” Deb Fowler echoed both 
Kathy’s and Donna’s sentiments. 
Deb wrote that “Domingo is 
friendly, cooperative and accom- 
modating.... He is always working 
to make the campus look better 
on the outside and on the inside.” 

The award recipients will re- 
ceive public recognition in local 
and school newspapers and their 
names will be posted on an honor- 
ary plaque in the Bentley Library. 
Each will have exclusive use of a 
reserved parking space for one 
month and a $100 gift certificate 
to the restaurant or mall of their 
choice. 


This year’s NECC Performance 
Recognition Selection Committee 
is comprised of faculty and staff 
from various departments and 
employee groups on campus. Spe- 
cial thanks to committee mem- 
bers Bette Brown, Linda Cashman, 
Frank DeSarro, Alan Foucault, 
Marilee Holleman, Ellen Hanick 
and Mary Chatigny for their fine 
work. 

I know you will join me in 
extending a sincere congratula- 
tions to all. 

David Hartleb 
NECC president 


Priscilla has been 
an innovative 
and student— 
centered teacher 
for a long time 
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Racing to those Spurk 
Building parking spots 


@ Here are some ways to 
deal with parking lot 


madness 


By CorrinE MurpHy 
Staff Reporter 


alking out to your car, you get 
the sensation that something is 
following you. They circle, like 


sharks in water waiting for the perfect time 
to attack. From a distance, they watch until 
they see the keys, and you going for the 
door. 

Then it’s a quick race over, throwing the 
blinker on to claim their spot and show 
they have won their prize. Welcome to the 
parking lot in front of the Spurk Building 
on the Haverhill campus. 

Many students arrive early just to find 
parking outside Spurk. On Monday’s, 
Wednesday’s and Friday’s you should get 
there a half-an-hour early because the park- 


ing lot is so full. That’s why students and 
employees should start utilizing the other 
lots. 

Unfortunately not everyone can park in 
the same lot. There are other lots for stu- 
dents to use in front of the library as well as 
the lot in front of the student center build- 
ing. As for the professors, they have their 
own lot in front of Bentley Library, so they 
take full advantage of that. 

Understandably, some ofthese lots might 
not be as convenient to park at, especially 
if you’re running a little late. More often 
than not, people end up acting as those 
sharks, hunting for a parking space, cir- 
cling the lot, waiting patiently for the next 
person to flash their keys and go for their 
door. In that time, they could have parked 
at the lot in front of the library, and have 
headed off to class. 

We also have to take into consideration 
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the dangers of this parking lot frenzy. If the 
sharks are out swarming, looking for where 
they are going to park, are they watching 
what is in front of them? Accidents occur if 
people are reckless. 

So your best bet is with your own two 
feet. If you park at one of the other lots, 
you'll not only avoid the sharks, but you 


won’t have to watch your back. As frustrat- 
ing as this may be, we all have to take full 
advantage of what the college has to offer. 
Why be frustrated first thing in the morn- 
ing because you can’t find a parking spot? 
Go to a different lot and walk a bit. You'll 
avoid the aggravation and have an excuse 
about why you're late for class. 


Professor complains about union press coverage 


To the editor: 

Generally, I have nothing but praise for 
the paper’s handling of most NECC issues, 
including coverage of our Faculty/Staff 
Union meetings. Reporting has always been 
fair and I trust it will continue to be so in 
the future. 

Last spring, I received a phone call from 
a friend, who had picked up the Observer in 
Newburyport. He was concerned about the 
title of an article on the front page entitled 
“UNION DIVIDED”. Realizing that state offi- 
cials would also have access to the paper, 
that there were inflammatory quotes from 
our members inside the article, and that we 
are in the midst of the biggest and most 
critical negotiations for our union in my 
lifetime, I felt that this type of press cover- 
age did not serve our purposes well. I then 
asked to have a motion to keep union 
meetings private placed on the May agenda. 


Professor says 


To the editor: 

A recent vote by the NECC Faculty Asso- 
ciation and the subsequent press coverage 
in the Observer have left me troubled. 

Recently, the association approved a 
motion stating, “That the meetings of the 
NECCFA remain private and that the ac- 
tions of the association be made known 
through the of ficial minutes.” 

Let me begin by stating that I voted in 
favor of the motion. 

While I find the news article and the 
editorial in the Nov. 10 issue generally fair 
and responsible, I take exception to some 
comments made by my colleagues, the re- 
porter, and the editorial writer. 

First of all, I could not find the official 
language of the motion reported in the 
Observer. 

Instead, inflammatory words such as 
“bar” and “banned” were used to describe 
the action. 

Despite what I read in the newspaper, I 
consider my decision neither “confused,” 
“haphazard,” nor “short sighted.” 

I am also a bit baffled by the use of the 
word “sudden” to describe the vote on the 
issue. 

The issue and the name of the unit 
member making the motion have been on 


article “Faculty Association Bars College 
Press From Meetings” have lead readers to 
believe that the faculty were confused, 
hurried, and unaware of the ramifications 
of the vote. Most discouraging is the last 
paragraph of your editorial where you state 
that “the fate of a 20-year mutually benefi- 
cial relationship was decided ina... 
sudden, haphazard vote where members 
were seemingly unsure, unclear and un- 
aware of exactly what the issues were.” It is 
sad that you would think so lowly of your 
teachers’ mental abilities. Also, I doubt that 
such a long, beneficial relationship could 
end over such a simple issue; if it could, 
then it was never very solid to begin with. 

Your article made it seem that a hurried 
vote was taken by college professors and 


staff who somehow did not know what they 
were voting on. The issue was discussed. 
The president and others presented their 
view that this was a First Amendment/Free 
Speech issue, which itis not. Nobody stopped 
the debate. The secretary clearly and slowly 
read the motion in its entirety before the 
vote was taken. 

It should be noted that this item was 
placed on the union meeting agenda last 
May and again in September, and the issue 
was not addressed. The agenda is made 
public. 

Your report cites six members against 
and only one for. Yet the vote was 19 against 
and 30 for. Was this unbiased reporting? 
Did the fact that your adviser is also our 
union president and that he was vehe- 
mently opposed to this motion influence 
your reporting? 

Our plan is to communicate through 


press releases. Minutes are made public 
and available to reporters. Press will be 
invited to meetings when appropriate. There 
are many union issues that should be dis- 
cussed in private. Our union must display a 
united front. The process of reaching agree- 
ment can not be influenced by the presence 
of the press. Union members must be free 
to explore ideas and strategies in a forum 
without fear of being quoted in the press. 
This has nothing to do with secrecy or 
censorship. =] 

George Medelinskas, Professor Comp. & Info. 
Sci. 

Editor’s note: 

Decisions to report news, print opinions and 
letters to the Observer are made solely by the 
editor and staff as they deem them to be newswor- 
thy, fair, and appropriate. We stand by the 
accuracy of the news article and the sentiments 
expressed in our staff editorial on this matter. 


decision to bar press was not ‘short sighted’ 


the printed agenda of every Association 
meeting since May. 

When I first saw the agenda item, I 
inquired. From my point of view, six months 
is enough time for me to consider the 
complexity of this issue. 

I am also disturbed by the notion that 
the vote was “confused.” 

Obviously, I attended the meeting but 
my memory is quite different. 

George Medelinskas made the motion; 
it was seconded by several unit members 
and there was a short discussion. 

Two other members added friendly 
amendments to the motion. 

A member moved the question and Gail 
Stuart, the Association secretary, was asked 
to read the motion so the unit members 
could hear the language and understand 
the motion. 

Gail read the motion and the amend- 
ments and a voice vote was taken. This 
procedure seemed quite clear. 

After the voice vote, however, things did 
become confused. 

The union leadership determined that 
as a result of the voice vote, the motion was 
defeated, but there was an objection from 
the floor. 

From where we were sitting, it sounded 


as if the motion passed. Another vote was 
called, this time using a show of hands. 

The final vote was 30 in favor of the 
motion and 19 opposed. 

Again, the only confusion was caused by 
the Association Parliamentarian who 
counted the votes and announced, “It lost” 
when, apparently, he meant the position he 
took was in the minority. 

I maintain that the voting was not con- 
fused, and as a voter, I knew exactly what I 
was voting for. 

My decision was not reached easily, but 
it also was not a vote against the First 
Amendment or for censorship as it has been 
portrayed in both the Observer and the 
union newsletter. 

The Association is entering into a period 
of difficult negotiation and we must present 
a united front to the public and to the Board 
of Higher Education. 

The process of arriving at that united 
front is often difficult, contentious and 
messy. 

I believe that every union member de- 
serves a private space to make any com- 
ment — or to air any complaint — without 
wondering if the comment will appear in 
the press. 

Any decision or action — the product 


reached as a result of the process — is news 
and the friendly amendment to the motion 
included the provision that the press will be 
kept informed through a press release. 

Then, like all good journalists, Observer 
reporters will follow up what is newswor- 
thy and will report what they find fairly and 
accurately. 

I agree with the editorial writer that the 
Observer has always taken a stand in sup- 
port of the faculty and professional staff. 

I respect the newspaper staff enough to 
know that you offered your support be- 
cause you thoroughly considered the issues 
and agreed with the position taken by the 
Association, not because you were invited 
to attend the meetings. 

The recent vote was not intended to 
offend or belittle what you do. 

In fact, because I take what you do 
seriously, and recognize the power and 
responsibility you have, I believe the Asso- 
ciation is better served by keeping the meet- 
ings private at the current time. 

Barbara Stachniewicz, associate professor, 
Department of English 

Editor’s note: References to the motion and 
vote by faculty members as being ‘hurried’, 'con- 
fused‘ ‘unsure‘ and ‘short sighted‘ were explicit 
comments expressed by faculty members. 
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CORI requirements cause stir with students 


continued from page 1 
tion and due process. 

“Our suit against the school 
holds the college liable for deny- 
ing the student the right to due 
process. The information is to be 
used in a hiring decision. The agen- 
cies are still taking the kids re- 
gardless of their CORI,” Wright 
said. “The school is kicking these 
kids out of their practicum with- 
out even giving them a hearing. 
This clearly is a violation of their 
right to due process.” 

Paul Bevilacqua, vice president 
of academic affairs, said this is not 
completely true. 

“To my knowledge, nobody has 
been officially removed from a 
practicum or from a program,” he 
said. 

Student John Leone, a former 
police officer and a recovering drug 
addict who received a letter from 
the college, said he has seen this 
issue from both sides of the law. 
He suggests a change in the CORI 
policy. 

Leone also stated that seeking 
other careers at this time of his 
life was an issue. 

“At my age, all the time you can 
get is valuable,” Leone said. 

Steve Sullivan, associate dean 
ofenrollment, sat silently through- 
out the forum, although he is one 
of the key players in the college’s 
follow-through of the directive. 

“| thought it was better to not 
respond in this forum, because its 


Organizer 
Wanted 


The 


main purpose was to inform the 
students of the exact process in- 
volved in CORI,” Sullivan said af- 
ter the meeting. 

Sullivan also said even though 
Tashjy offered a waiver to those 
students whose practicum would 
still accept them regardless of what 
their CORI revealed, it would be a 
mute point. 

“Even if they get the waiver, 
and finish their degrees, they will 
get checked again in their new 
jobs and get held up, which would 
be a waste of their time and 
money,” Sullivan said. 

“Tam not ashamed of the stand 
I took on the issue. Iam not apolo- 
gizing for what we have done with 
the process,” he said. 

Sullivan also said he is being as 
fair as he can possibly be when it 
comes to this process. 

He said that any changes in the 
repercussions for the offenses or 
the CORI policy itselfneed to come 
from the Executive Office of Health 
and Human Services, the organi- 
zation responsible for the man- 
date. 

At the conclusion of the forum, 
Bevilacqua had a tense exchange 
with Mary DiGiovanni, director of 
the human services program, 
about notice of the CORI check. 

“Mary and I agree to disagree,” 
Bevilacqua said. Bevilacqua ques- 
tioned DiGiovanni’s methods of 
informing her students about the 
inevitable CORI check. 


Lawrence 


Environmental Justice 


Council and 
Massachusetts 


the 
Green 


Party are now accepting applications for a 
shared organizers position. 

The right individual will be a bi-lingual (eng- 
lish/spanish), responsible, self-starter, who 
has an interest in environmental, economic, 
an social justice issues. 

Basic computer and writing skills, ability to 
speak effectively in public, a sense of humor, 
reliable transportation, ability to work 
evenings when needed, and a strong desire 
for social change are required. 

You will work out of an office in downtown 
Lawrence. (With a casual but hardworking 
atmosphere). The position is full time. 

Salary is $22-26,000 depending upon expe- 
rience. Send a one page letter of introduction 
to LGI, PO Box 43, Lawrence MA 01842 or 
<lgi@igc.org> (Attention: Jonathan Leavitt) or 
call 688-3569 with questions. 

Deadline is December Sth, 1999. Job begins 


in January 2000. 


George Ward photos 


BOTH SIDES OF THE STORY: Student John Leone makes a point while attorney Kenneth Tashjy looks 


on. 


College officials believe these 
students may not have been com- 
pletely clear on the policy’s rami- 
fications. 

“In order for any alternatives 
to work, we need Mary 
(DiGiovanni) and Melissa (Fleming) 
to come to the table and talk,” 
Bevilacqua said. 


Bevilacqua also said their re- 
luctance to be on the CORI com- 
mittee makes it difficult for them 
to advocate for their students. 

Bevilacqua and Sullivan said 
instructor advocacy is an impor- 
tant part of determining a discre- 
tionary case. 

“If they allow themselves to be 


‘CORIed’, they would be in an easier 
situation to help the students,” 
Bevilacqua said. 

Bevilacqua said alternatives 
would need to be worked out on a 
student by student basis, but 
DiGiovanni & Fleming are not cer- 
tified to read CORI results, so they 
cannot advocate in the process. 


Legislature finally ok’s budget 


@ continued from page 1 

Andrews said $200,000 of a 
$500,000 capital improvement 
plan has also been spent on up- 
grading computers, and informa- 
tional technology, another of 
Hartleb’s priorities. 

Other improvements, such as 
revamping and improving the 
heating and ventilating systems 
throughout the college and add- 
ing a new roof to the Library, were 


OVERNIGHT JUVENILE WorRKER 


THe KEY ProGram OVERNIGHT JUVENILE 
WORKER - THE KEY PROGRAM Is A PRI- 
VATE NONPROFIT HUMAN SERVICE AGENCY 
SERVICING TROUBLED ADOLESCENTS. FULL 
AND PART TIME POSITIONS ARE AVAILABLE IN 
OUR GROUP HOMES IN METHUEN. THIS IS AN 
AWAKE POSITION PROVIDING NIGHT-TIME 
SECURITY OF THE YOUTHS, SUPERVISING 
AND ASSISTING IN THE MORNING ROUTINE, 
AND SOME PAPERWORK. A HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA OR GED Is REQUIRED. MusT BE 
AT LEAST 21 YEARS OF AGE. A CAR IS 
REQUIRED. MUST CLEAR A CRIMINAL RECORD 
BACKGROUND CHECK. HOURLY WAGE |S 
$8.79 PER HOUR. 

THE KEY PRoGRAM OFFERS ORIENTATION, 
TRAINING, COMPETITIVE SALARIES, HEALTH, 
DENTAL, OPTICAL, LIFE AND SHORT-TERM 
DISABILITY INSURANCES; PAID VACATION AND 
SICK TIME AND EDUCATIONAL REIMBURSE- 
MENT. 

SupMIT RESUME OR LETTER OF INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE KEY Procraw, Inc., ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SUPERVISOR, 5 HAMPSHIRE ST. 
Suite 4, Sacem, N.H. 03078. EOE/AA. 


THE KEY PROGRAM, INC. 


part of the physical plant upgrade. 
The improvements were made to 
comply with the Board of Higher 
Education’s directive for all com- 
munity colleges to offer open, ac- 
cessible and affordable education 
in an appropriate environment. 

Andrews said he has also 
worked to ensure the college is 
Y2K ready. 

He said the board of trustees 
and Hartleb have instructed him 
to “do the things you need to do to 
keep the college in its best pos- 
sible position.” 

Andrews said he has been work- 
ing offa supplemental budget sys- 
tem since July, taking into consid- 
eration written contracts that have 
been in place and will now have a 
better idea of what can be accom- 
plished in the future. 

“We will take all our expenses 
to date and calculate what the 
next seven months look like,” he 
said. 

Asked if there were any areas 
of the college that might not real- 
ize the benefits of the increased 
budget, he said there are always 
priorities to consider. 

“My experience in public bud- 
geting is to balance expectations 
with pure common sense,” he said. 

Considering the state has en- 
joyed a surplus in revenues for 
several years, Andrews was asked 
why there was a delay in passing 
the budget. 


“We were stuck on a train that 
got stuck in the depot,” he said. 

He said higher education was 
not a major sticking point in the 
budget process, but he believed 
the delay was due in part to the 
complex issues surrounding the 
proposed senior prescription drug 
plan, K-13 education reform, and 
the state’s plans on handling fu- 
ture expenses of the MBTA. 

Andrews said the MBTA has 
traditionally worked without a 
budget, submitting expenses as 
they were incurred. 

Those issues, coupled with the 
recent appointment of a new sen- 
ate chairman of the ways and 
means committee probably added 
to the delay. 

“I believe these issues clogged 
the whole system,” he said. 


“We were stuck 
on a train that 
got stuck in the 
depot.” 
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Regents to vote on alcohol, drugs notification 


@ If approved, policy 
would notify parents of 
underage substance abuse 


ACKSONVILLE, Fla. (AP) - Students who 

drink to excess or use drugs at any of 

Florida’s 10 public universities may soon 

nd themselves in trouble at school and at 
home. 

With Florida State University and the 
University of Florida named as the No.1 and 
No. 2 party schools in the country by the 
Princeton Review, the Florida Board of Re- 
gents will consider a parental notification 
policy at its two-day meeting beginning 
Thursday at the University of North Florida. 

The policy would require schools to no- 
tify parents or guardians when underage, 
legally dependent students are caught in 
alcohol- or drug-related offenses. 

If the measure is approved, each of the 
10 state universities would be obligated to 
develop a parental notification policy. 

The measure was being discussed before 
the Princeton Review rankings, said Keith 
Goldschmidt, a spokesman for the regents. 
It was proposed in May by Steven Uhlfelder, 
a Tallahassee regent. 

“] think alcohol has always been used on 
campuses. I don’t think this is a new prob- 
lem,” Uhlfelder said. “What I think has 
changed is excessive or binge drinking. We 
need to make sure students understand 
how serious this is.” 

The proposal would affect only a frac- 
tion of students, largely because many Flo- 


ridians choose to work before going to 
college. 

In fall 1997, the latest year for which 
numbers are available, fewer than 61,500 of 
the university system’s almost 213,100 stu- 
dents were 21 oryounger. Only about 40,000 
were claimed as dependents by parents or 
guardians. 

The regents will also discuss, but not 
vote on, Gov. Jeb Bush’s “One Florida” ini- 
tiative, which bars race and gender prefer- 
ences in State University System policies. 

Student government leaders from the 
University of Florida are planning to travel 
to the regents’ meeting Friday morning to 
protest Bush’s plan. 

“I’m not sure his plan holds water,” said 
Alexander Diaz, student body president at 
the University of North Florida. “I cannot 
support the plan.” 

Interim University of Florida President 
Charles Young is still assessing the poten- 
tial impact of Bush’s plan on minority en- 
rollment. 

“Any policy which would in any substan- 
tial way reduce the university’s ability to 
maintain and enhance diversity would be 
harmful,” Young said. 

Another proposal before the regents is a 
plan to give the universities grade cards 
and base their budgets on their perfor- 
mance in an accountability plan. 

The plan measures the performance of 
state universities based on both systemwide 
and institution-specific criteria. 

There are 29 criteria in all, broken down 
into three categories: effectiveness, effi- 
ciency and excellence. 


College defends actions 
after president resigns 


5 Scandal divides 
commitee responsible for 


finding a replacement 
By DEE-ANN DURBIN 


Associated Press Writer 


illsdale College spent last week de 
H fending the secretive handling of 

its president’s scandal-tainted re- 
tirement, a subject that has ignited a war of 
words between conservative icons William 
F. Buckley and William Bennett. 

Former Hillsdale President George Roche 
II retired last week amidst rumors of an 
affair with his daughter-in-law, Lissa Roche, 
who committed suicide last month. Bennett 
and Buckley were co-chairmen of the com- 
mittee charmer with finding Roche’s re- 
placement. 

But Bennett, a former U.S: education 
secretary who now runs a Washington pub- 
lic policy firm, resigned from the commit- 
tee last week, saying he wanted the college 
to be more straightforward about the rea- 
sons for Roche’s departure. 

Bennett said he was particularly dis- 
turbed by a letter from the college suggest- 
ing that Roche is a “condemned innocent 
man.” 

“If the college believes it plausible that 


There are only two 
people in the world 
who know for certain 
what happened 


George Roche III is innocent, then it has an 
obligation to find out the truth as a condi- 
tion of clearing his name,” Bennett said in 
a statement. 

“Hillsdale College has an obligation to 
ascertain the truth to the degree possible 
and present it in a plain and dignified way 
to its students, faculty, supporters and 
friends.” 

Ron Trowbridge, Hillsdale’s vice presi- 
dent for communications, responded last 
week with a statement defending the 
college’s actions. 

“Suppose your best friend accused you 
of some terrible, terrible thing. Would you 
like it if we announced those accusations to 
a wide national press?” Trowbridge said. 

“We gave to George Roche the same 
protections that all American citizens are 
entitled to. Such is legal, moral and fair.” 

Trowbridge added that he believes the 
college “may never know the truth behind 
the alleged affair.” 

“There are only two people in the world 
who know for certain what happened: One 
is dead and the other denies it, invoking 
“God as my witness,”’ Trowbridge said. 
“Whatever the truth, the perception of truth 
has already condemned George Roche. He 
cannot possibly retrieve his credibility.” 

A police report on the Oct. 17 suicide of 
Lissa Roche may answer some questions 
but hasn’t yet been closed and released to 
the public, Hillsdale City Manager Tim Vagle 
said. 

Buckley lends his support to the college’s 
position in an editorial scheduled to run 
next week in the National Review, the maga- 
zine he founded. 

“If supplementary information, exon- 
erative or incriminating, develops, the bur- 


_ den, will be on other agencies to pursue 


such information,” Buckley writes. _ 

“The pursuit of fine education and tran- 
scendent ideals, by Hillsdale, its support- 
ers, trustees, faculty and students, should 
not be distracted any longer by this sad, 
indeed tragic, episode.” 

Roche, 64, had headed the 1,200-student 
college since 1971. 
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TRANSFER ADVICE: Hundreds of students attend NECC’s Transfer Day in the 
Student Center cafeteria. Colleges like U.Mass at Amherst, shown here, sent 
representatives to speak to students about their higher education plans after 


Northern Essex. 


Dance to proceed 
after flap over flesh 


ISSOULA (AP) A show with dancers 

wearing nothing but a scrap of 
fabric between their legs remained on 
the University of Montana calendar, af- 
ter an argument that nearly collapsed 
this year’s Fall Dance Showcase. 

Some choregraphers threatened to 
pull their dances from the lineup, in an 
act of support for student Dawn 
Hartman, whose work titled “The Well” 
stirred a debate over nudity and censor- 
ship. 

Recently, a lawyer for the university 
advised against censorsing the dance, 
which features five students, male and 
female. 

Over the course of three days, “The 
Well” was examined by the head of the 
UM dance division; by Hartman and her 
adviser; and by Dean of Fine Arts Shirley 
Howell, who had pushed for clothing. 

They decided the dance would be 
presented at the end of evening perfor- 
mances, giving the audience the oppor- 
tunity to leave. 

The controversy erupted when 
Hartman, who had originally planned 
topless dancing, said she wanted her 
performers to appear nude. UM dance 
director Amy Ragsdale said she informed 
Howell so the dean could be prepared for 
any complaints that might arise. 

“She expressed a lot of concern about 
how she felt this would affect fund- 
raising,” Ragsdale said. “And, essentially, 
she didn’t see why it was really neces- 
sary. And she said, ‘I will not condone 
this.”’ 

Later, Hartman changed her mind 


about baring all. She said complete nu- ~ 


dity might distract the audience and 


cause it to miss the point of the dance. 
‘She wanted to put the dancers in under- 
‘wear, which Howell and Ragsdale fig- 


ured meant bras for the women. But 
Hartman was not planning bras. 

“This piece is about being innocent 
before an audience,” she said. “I’m try- 
ing to create a living reality of innocence 
of being, as opposed’ to presenting or 
showing it. If I clothe the body, I am 
weakening, possibly destroyine, that 
reality.” 

Hartman said the controversy raised 
issues that go beyond the dance. 

“Everybody’s implicated in terms of 


what is censorship and what are the 
lines, and who’s allowed to draw those 
lines for us,” she said. 

Howell was not in her office Wednes- 
day. A telephone call seeking comment 
from the acting dean, Christine 
Milodragovich, was not immediately re- 
turned. ; 


Coach sues Nike, — 


college over civil — 7 


rights violation 
By WILLIAM McCALL 


AP Business Writer 


EAVERTON, Ore. (AP) — A former St. — 


John’s University assistant soccer 


coach who says he was forced to quit ~ 


because he refused to wear the Nike logo 
now says he is filing a federal lawsuit 
claiming Nike and the nation’s largest 
Roman Catholic university conspired to 
violate his civil rights. 

The lawyer for James Keady of New 
York says St. John’s reacted to pressure 
from Nike after Keady began criticizing 
the university for accepting a major 
licensing deal worth millions of dollars 
at a time when workers at overseas Nike 


factories were being paid less than a 


dollar an hour. 

“We're alleging there was a conspiracy 
between the two to force Keady out, 
violating his First Amendment rights to 
free speech and other rights,” said Joel 


Joseph, an attorney and chairman ofthe ~ 
Made in the USA Foundation in Wash- ~ 


ington, D.C. 


Joseph said the lawsuit, which he 
planned to file last week in U.S. District — 


Court in New York, also claims St. John’s 
and Nike conspired to damage Keady’s 
reputation and breached his contract as 


a graduate assistant employed by the 


university. 
- “We also claim he was forced out for 
his religious beliefs, which Id say is a 
very unusual claim against a catholic 
university,” Joseph said 

A spokesman for St. John’s said uni- 
versity officials cannot comment until 
after the lawsuit is filed. “But after that, 
I’m sure we'll have plenty to say," said 
spokesman Jody Hehe 


The chief of labor practices for Nike 
said the lawsuit is “completely without 
merit and we will defend it vigorously.” 
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Council backs Museveni’s stand 
on homosexuality in Uganda 


® Religious group 
feels obligated to 
support the 
president 


AMPALA, Uganda (AP) — A 
| Christian church group said 

last weekit supported Presi- 
dent Yoweri Museveni’s tough 
stand against homosexuality. 

Museveni told an international 
gathering in September that he 
had directed police to arrest ho- 
mosexuals and charge them in 
court, saying he could not tolerate 
“such abominable acts.” 

It is not clear whether any ar- 
rests have been made since his 
statement. 

Rev. Grace Kaiso, secretary gen- 
eral of the Uganda Joint Christian 
Council, said Museveni was only 
doing what he was obliged to do- 
uphold the law. 

“As a person concerned about 
the moral situation ofhis country, 
the president’s reaction was un- 
derstandable even though it was 
emotional,” Kaiso said. “There is a 
role for the national leaders to 
protect their citizens against be- 
haviors contrary to the will of 
God.” 

Roman Catholic, Anglican, Prot- 
estant and Orthodox churches 
belong to the council. An esti- 
mated 85 percent of Uganda’s 21 
million people are Christians. 

In the early 1990s Uganda had 
one of the highest rates of AIDS in 
the world, but the incidence is 
declining, thanks largely to an 
aggressive public information 


Chinese influence grows 


@ New immigrants 
now outnumber 


Americans 
By JOHN RICE 


Associated Press Writer 


7 ANAMA CITY, Panama (AP) 
Hand-folded paper flowers 
are scattered lovingly among 

bottles of soda pop, Pringles and 
smoking sticks of incense, offer- 
ings to an array of gilded saints 
and deities. 

Women stir steaming vats of 
noodle soup in the corner. Chil- 
dren scamper past piles of shoes. 
And barefoot worshippers pause 
from chatting in Chinese to line 
up on the linoleum and bow be- 
fore the altar in the Buddhist 
temple up a long, shabby flight of 
stairs from a street in Panama 
City’s Chinatown. 

This is the face of the real Chi- 
nese invasion of Panama, where 
Chinese immigrants outnumber 
Americans by more than 2-1. 

Some U.S. conservatives claim 
China is set to take over the 
Panama Canal, using a canal port 
concession to Hutchison 
Whampoa Ltd., a Hong Kong com- 
pany with connections to the main- 
land communist government. 

Panamanians and the U.S. gov- 
ernment scoff at the claim, saying 
the concession means nothing 
more than working ports. 


campaign. Heterosexual inter- 
course is the principal way AIDS is 
spread in Uganda. 

“The church’s position is clear 
on homosexuality. It is not nor- 
mal. We are fighting it on a pasto- 
ral angle,” she said, adding that 
Musevenihas a moral duty to fight 
it legally. 


Panama’s own government does 
not even have formal diplomatic 
relations with Beijing. 

The flag of China’s diplomatic 
rival, pro-U.S. Taiwan, flies over 
the former U.S. military base at 
Fort Davis near the Canal’s Atlan- 
tic mouth. The Overseas Invest- 
ment and Development Company, 
half-owned by the Taiwanese gov- 
ernment, operates an industrial 
park there. 

Business, not politics, seems to 
occupy the minds of most the 
estimated 100,000 Chinese in 
Panama. 

“For the majority of us, (poli- 
tics) doesn’t matter,” said Leung 
On Chu, journalist for a Chinese- 
language newspaper in Panama 
City who was attending the Bud- 
dhist celebration. _ 

Angela Wing, one of the wor- 
shippers, said she was 16 when 
she came to Panama in 1989 from 
Guangdong province, home to 
many of the recent immigrants 
who flooded in during a period of 
relatively easy visas for Chinese in 
the late 1980s. 

She eagerly diplayed books 
written by the temple’s grand 
master, Tatwanese-born Sheng-yen 
Lu ofRichmond, Washington, who 
is considered a living Buddha by 
his followers. 

“Life is different here than in 
China,” she said. “There are a lot 
of people there.” 

Many of the Chinese here claim 


TRADING PARTNERS: Unidentified women sew garments for export at the Garmex Free Zone 
in Kingston, Jamaica. The majority of workers are female. Last week the U.S. Senate passed a bill 
that would end duties on apparel made in the Caribbean and Central America, effectively granting 
the region trade parity with Mexico for selected products and industries. 


Museveni’s comments on ho- 
mosexuality and lesbianism fol- 
lowed earlier press reports that 
two men had married in Kampala. 
Homosexuality is not widespread 
in the East African nation. Homo- 
sexual activity there is confined to 
asmall number of people in towns 
and cities. 


AP Photo/Collin Reid 


Ugandan law does not ban ho- 
mosexuality outright but does 
posit a sentence of life in prison 
for anyone convicted of having 
“carnal knowledge of any person 
against nature or who permits a 
male person to have carnal knowl- 
edge of him or her against the 
order of nature sexual.” 


as U.S. departs Panama 


connections to Panama dating to 
the 1850s, when U.S. contractors 
imported workmen to help build a 
railroad along what would later 
be the route of the canal. 

Generations of Chinese came 
to work or do business, then re- 
turned home. Wing said “the 
grandfather of my grandfather” 
had first come to Panama. 

Panama several times tried to 
restrict Chinese immigration and 
passed laws in 1948 meant to strip 
Chinese of their businesses by re- 
quiring shops to be owned by na- 
tive Panamanians. 

Leung said some Panamanians 
resented the immigrants, who 
“worked 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week” at tiny grocery stores 
or laundries. But he said many 
Chinese who have been here for 
several generations have blended 
into the Panamanian culture and 


lost their Chinese language. 


Wing, who operates a small 
food stall, said she found the people 
“more friendly than in China” with 
some exceptions. 

“When people come to my 
stand and say, ‘Chinese, get me 
water,’ I don’t like that. I like 
respect,” she said. 

Some U.S. conservatives, nota- 
bly retired Adm. Thomas H. 
Moorer, have charged that the 
Hutchison port concessions could 
allow the communist Chinese gov- 
ernment to control the canal. Of- 
ficials here insist the port com- 


pany has no role in determining 
who uses the canal or in hiring the 
pilots who guide ships through it. 

Alberto Navarro, an adviser to 
the government commission over- 
seeing returned Canal Zone lands, 
noted that the two Hutchison ports 
are smaller than two others oper- 
ated on the Atlantic side by a 
Taiwanese and an American com- 
pany. 

U.S. Adm. Craig Quigley told a 
recent news conference that 
Hutchison’s operation is “one that 
we look at and do not consider to 
be a security issue or a security 
threat to the United States at all.” 

The new Panama Canal Rail- 
way Company, owned by two U.S. 
companies, is depending heavily 
on new port investments by 
Hutchison to help it move con- 
tainer cargo across the isthmus. 

Even so, the rivalry between 
his country and mainland China 
is one reason for much of Taiwan's 
investment in Panama one of rela- 
tively few nations that maintain 
diplomatic relations with Taipei 
rather than Beijing. © 

Alfonso Thu, who oversees the 
industrial zone at Fort Davis, noted 
that wages in Panama are higher 
than elsewhere in the region,and 
with so few industries here, every- 
thing must be imported. 

“We can’t make money here,” 
he said. “This project is for friend- 
ship, to aid the economic develop- 
ment of Panama.” 


Man accused of 
drug smuggling 
in Japan 


OKYO (AP) An arrest warrant 

has been issued for a Hong 
Kong man already jailed in Japan 
on suspicion of drug possession, 
police said. 

Zeng Yuhua, 35, was accused in 
the warrant of smuggling 98 kilo- 
grams (215.6 pounds) of amphet- 
amines into Japan from Hong 
Kong, said Tokyo metropolitan 
police official Kamei, who declined 
to give his first name. 

The drugs, with an estimated 
street value of 5.93 billion yen ($ 
56.5 ), were concealed in refrigera- 
tors, televisions, and other electri- 
cal appliances on a Taiwanese con- 
tainer ship that sailed from Hong 
Kong on Oct. 8 and arrived in 
Tokyo on Oct. 11, Kamei said. 

Zeng told investigators that he 
transported the drugs at the re- 
quest of a Hong Kong crime syndi- 
cate, Kyodo News agency quoted 
unidentified police sources as say- 
ing. 

Police were searching fora man 
and woman thought to have aided 
Zeng, Kyodo said. 


Hearing ends on 
Korean Agent 
Orange suit 

By KYONG-HWA SEOK 


Associated Press Writer 


EOUL, South Korea (AP) — Hear 

ings ended last week in a law- 
suit by about 2,000 South Korean 
veterans of the Vietnam War who 
are seeking $321 million from U.S. 
producers of the toxic defoliant 
Agent Orange. A ruling is expected 
within two months. 

Citing their rapidly deteriorat- 
ing health, the veterans are de- 
manding compensation from Dow 
Chemical and Monsanto before 
2004 at the latest. Both companies 
have business operations in South 
Korea. 

In their first legal victory, the 
veterans won an injunction ear- 
lier this year that froze the sale or 
transfer of hundreds of the com- 
panies’ patent rights in South Ko- 
rea, pending a ruling. 

If the veterans win and the 
American companies refuse to 
compensate them, the patents 
rights can be disposed of, legal 
officials say. 

The suit is part of a broader 
legal battle waged by 17,000 Ko- 
rean Vietnam War veterans seek- 
ing $4.3 billion from the two com- 
panies. Hearings on that suit have 
yet to start. 

South Korean veterans are also 

seeking $1 billion in compensa- 
tion from the U.S. government 
and have been in court there since 
1984. 
About 320,000 South Koreans 
fought in the Vietnam War_ more 
than any other nationality except 
Americans and South Vietnamese. 
About 32,000 of them are believed 
to have been exposed to Agent 
Orange. 

Agent Orange contains dioxin, 
a substance scientists say can cause 
cancer, deformities and birth de- 
fects. 

This week, the U.S. and South 
Korean governments acknowl- 
edged that Agent Orange also was 
used along the border with North 
Korea in 1968-69. 


J tania aT Son con Sao 
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@ Even cleaning 
basics seem to be 


ignored 


By JEANNINE COOK 
Staff Reporter 


he photography labs are in 

shambles, say students and 

part-time instructors who 
work in the area. 

When Professors Biff Ward and 
Jill Drago first went to the photo 
labs, they were shocked to see the 
condition they were in. The rooms 
were being used for storage while 
classes were held last semester. 

Assistant dean of humanities 
ard human services Catherine 
Sanderson said no one has taken 
care of the labs. Students add the 
area is dusty and cramped. 

Eight enlargers are squeezed 
igto a small room. One of the 
sinks in the printing lab leaks. 

Both labs have no water tem- 
perature control. Students say it is 
easy to melt film because the wa- 
ter runs too hot. 

The enlargers break down fre- 
quently. Two of them are broken 
as of press time. 

In Drago’s class, photography 
students have spent at least $200 
on equipment, including develop- 
ing tanks and reels, graduated 


i 


cylinders, timers, contrast filters, 
etc. in part because the college’s 
equipment is broken. 

Much is not right in these dark- 
rooms, and they appear to have 
gone unnoticed, until recently. 

Ward has fixed the enlargers 
himself and has also cleaned up 
the rooms and purchased clean- 
ing supplies. The college has reim- 
bursed him for materials. 

Two lab technicians have been 
recently hired. These employees 
help in mixing chemicals, clean- 
ing the area, and helping with 
minor problems with equipment, 
Ward said. 

Intro to Photo. students must 
do their class assignments on their 
own time. 

Ward has bought supplies, but 
students say new enlargers are 
their main concern. 

Sanderson said she hopes Mark 
Andrews, vice president of admin- 
istration, will work to fix the leaky 
sink, the light leak, water tem- 
perature, and get proper cleaning 
supplies for the rooms. 

Ward said the administration 
must offer more classes. Current 
classes are overbooked, and there 
is a big demand for photography. 

Sanderson is hoping for a bud- 
get from the legislature some time 
soon. At that time, the situation 
may continue to improve. 


David Cousins photo 
CLEANING UP IN LAWRENCE: Kelly Sullivan checks out a 
backed up drain in a hallway at the Lawrence campus. 


Tutors help with academic skills 


@ NECC students 
help children learn 


reading and writing 
skills 


By GRACE PIAZZA 
Staff Reporter 


. M. I. L. E. stands for Stu 
dents Motivated in Literacy 
Education. 

The program, coordinated by 
Virginia Anderson, promotes lit- 
eracy locally among school-aged 
children. Tutors are drawn from 
the student community at NECC. 

Training of tutors begins at the 
college with six hours of instruc- 
tion, in two-three hour sessions. 

Further training comes about 
gradually as the tutors actually 
begin to work with the children. 
At monthly meetings, the tutors 
share effective strategies and help 
each other to solve problems, 
thereby improving their tutoring 
skills. 

Anderson said, “Current monthly 
topics include diversity, disabili- 
ties and discipline.” Guidance and 
advice from the program coordi- 
nator is available at periodic meet- 
ings, ideally, once a week 
Massachusetts Service Alliance and 
federal work study funds pay for 
the $.M.LL.E. program. 

President Clinton, a strong ad- 
vocate for improvements in edu- 
cation, initiated the “America 
Reads” program. 

Money comes from the 
president’s program to pay those 
tutors eligible for work-study funds 
who serve children aged K-3. $7 
per hour is the present salary. 


Older students through middle 
school grades, are also tutored 
through the S.MILE. program by 
volunteers 

“Volunteer tutors are needed 
now and actively recruited 
throughout the regular school year 
from September through June to 
serve in after school sessions at 
Girls, Inc. and schools in Haverhill. 
Lawrence and Amesbury,” said 
Anderson, although the entire 
Merrimack Valley is the geographi- 
cal area NECCO’s S.M.I-L-E. pro- 
gram aims to serve. 

Tutoring may count as a 3- 
credit course for participating 
NECC students with a free elec- 
tive. 

Volunteers receive an official 
notation on their transcript show- 
ing service as a tutor. 

The program began in 1943. 
Last year, 150 children within the 
Merrimack Valley were tutored 
through S.M.L.L.E. 

They also had the opportunity 
to celebrate the birthday party of 
the famous Dr.Seuss whose capti- 
vating “Cat in the Hat” books and 
high striped hat found their way 
into children’s hearts and house- 
holds all over the country. 

Tutors feel rewarded in many 
ways. 

NECC’s literacy tutors feel “The 
‘village’ is contributing to the ‘rais- 
ing’ of the community’s children 
through education. 

“Everyone in the community 
(including future generations) ben- 
efits from well-educated children. 
Children who read succeed,” 
Anderson said. 

The code of ethics drawn up by 
the National Association of Tuto- 
rial Services is made known by 
SMILE tutors during training. 


Grace Piazzaphoto 
S.M.LL.E. FOR THE CAMERA: Amelia Riveria helps two of her 
students sound out a word in a book. 


THE SYMBOL 
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SUCCESS. 


New Hampshire College offers: K 

¢ 17 Undergraduate Majors ~ 
MBA, Master of Science and Doctoral Programs A 
8-week Undergraduate Terms 
12-week Graduate Terms 


Degree Programs Tailored to Fit Your Goals 


Next Terms Begin: 
Undergraduate: January 11, 1999 


poeanry 
pe 


Division of Continuing Education Salem Center 
19-A Keewaydin Drive, Salem, NH 03079-2840 


Wallet stolen 
from prof’s office 


ov. 17: At 10:45 a.m.a student 

kickboxing in the Gym felt 
dizzy and had to sit down. Secu- 
rity was called for help, and an 
ambulance was dispatched. When 
the ambulance arrived at the scene 
the student refused medical aid. 

Nov. 17: Between 12 and 12:45 
p.m., while a professor was out of 
her office her wallet was stolen 
from her purse, which she had left 
in her bottom desk drawer. 

Nov. 17: Two lugnuts were sto- 
len from the front passenger side 
wheel of an ’87 Chevrolet Celeb- 
rity in the student parking lot 
between 8 a.m. and 12 p.m. 


Local AIDS Day 
activities planned 


A IDS is the theme for World 
DS Day, Wednesday, Dec. 1. 
Social service agencies, hospi- 

tals and healthcare organizations 
in the Merimack Valley have cre- 
ated a coalition to plan activities 
each year to commemorate this 
important day. 

The Merrimack Valley World 
AIDS Day Committee invites you 
tojoin us in remembering all those 
whose lives have been touched by 
this disease and to celebrate the 
advances made. 

Panel discussions, theatrical 
productions, religious services and 
special displays are a few of the 
on-site activities that will occuron 
World AIDS Day this year. Atnoon, 
churches across the Merimack 
Valley will ring their bells, and the 
committee asks people to observe 
a moment of reflection in recogni- 
tion of those impacted by HIV/- 
AIDS. 

Area residents will come to- 
gether fora candle light ceremony 
on the Lawrence Common at 6:00 
p.m. Following the service, they 
will carry candles across the Com- 
mon to a reception at City Hall. 

Everyone in the Merrimack Val- 
ley can help end the silence of HIV/ 
AIDS by participating in World 
AIDS Day. 


f 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


It's Where You're Going That Counts 


(603) 893-9600 
www.nhc.edu 
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@ It’s the best place on 
campus to brush up on 
those rusty math skills 


By CORRINE MURPHY 
Staff Reporter 


oups on, coffee’s hot, and the only 
thing that’s crunching is numbers. At 


the NECC Math Center, empty seats 
are a rarity. With professional tutors and a 
great atmosphere, the Math Center is a 
welcoming place to solve any problem. 

Located in Spurk 201, the Math Center 
offers resources for students enrolled in 
any math class. With a professional staff of 
tutors, support for learning anxiety in math, 
as well as technological aids, the center 
offers anything a struggling math student 
needs. 

With technology growing at a rapid pace, 
the center does a great job with keeping up. 
They offer workshops on the scientific cal- 
culators that are available for students. The 
workshops are for those who need help 
understanding the use and benefits of cal- 
culators. Along with the workshops, the 
center loans out calculators, which is a 
great benefit seeing as though they can be 
quite costly. 

Along with the calculators, the center 
offers study aids, such as tapes, computer 
tutors and study cards developed by the 
staff. 

The secret to the Math Center’s success 
is the staff. Linda Murphy, the coordinator 
could not express how lucky they are to 
have such a great staff. 


the 
real 


facts 


about 
buying 
textbooks 


your bookstore offers: — 


e the most extensive selection of 
new & used textbooks 


¢ year-round buyback service 


¢ hassle free returns & exchanges 
with a valid receipt, within the entire add/drop period 


° flexible payment options 


the bookstore accepts cash, checks & charge 


* support to your school 


“They are the ones that make this such 
an inviting atmosphere. Students come and 
enjoy learning math. They know they can 
come in and get good quality help.” 

Along with personalized help and the 
best study aids they have, the center offers 
personality. By serving soup and coffee, 
sharing ideas at study tables, and sitting 
down in the brand new furniture with a 
nice sharpened pencil, there is no way 
students could not get their homework 
done, and enjoy doing so. 

Liberal arts major Stephanie Cuthbert 
went to the center for the first time this 
year when she was having trouble in her 
algebra class. 

“It was definitely a different experience 
to math. The tutors there are great. They sit 
down with you and make sure you have the 
concept before moving on to the next prob- 
lem.” 

Asked about the atmosphere, she said, 
“It’s a really nice place to come and work. 
They've done a good job on having easy to 
access the materials and information need.” 

Ever since they lost staff member Mary 
Costa, who took a teaching position at 
Reading Memorial High, the Math Center 
has been a staff member short. Although 
she is missed, the service at the math center 
has not changed. Other instructors have 
stepped up and taken a role in continuing 
the aid. 

Although short in staff, the Math Center 
not only maintains its productivity, but 
enhances it. 

They now offer individualized courses in 
Basic Math, Basic Algebra I and coming this 
spring semester, Basic Algebra II. These 
individualized courses help students one to 
one, hoping to have them grasp the materi- 
als on a personalized basis. 


a portion of your purchase goes to support your school 


¢ no costs or waiting associated 


with shipping & handling 
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BRAIN CRAMP: Paki Phillips tackles a tough algebra problem with a math center 


tutor. 


Ssked about the center’s main goal, 
Murphy said, “To support students and 
make them feel comfortable so they can 
learn and develop their math skill.” 

The Math Center is open Monday through 
Friday. Due to meetings Mondays, the cen- 
ter is opened 8 a.m. to noon, then 1:30 to 
5:30 p.m., and again at night 5:30 to 8:30 


p.m. From Tuesday through Friday it’s 
opened 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. and at night with 
the exception of Friday night, 5:30 to 8:30. 


Whetherit’s Calculus, or Basic Math, the 
center is a great place to be helped. Stop by 
the Center or check them out online at: 
http://cit:necc.mass.edu mathcenter. 


--CAan Learn to Lead 


Develop skills that lead to success 


at home, school, and work. 


Spring Workshops in: 

- Positive communication 

¢ Conflict management 

- Developing a Personal 
Leadership Philosophy 

- Portfolio Development 

- Cultural Diversity 


Northern 
Essex 
Community 


College 
Student 
Leadership 
Program 


Accepting nominations and applications for the spring semester. 
Contact the Student Activities Office (978) 556-3731 


Room F133, Student Center 
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Women run to first 


Women’s basketball 
enjoys a resurgence with 
a hot start this semester. 
Catch a game this 
semester or next 


' 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


By NATHAN SCOTT 
Sports Editor 


orthern Essex women’s basketball 

started the first game of their 3-1 

season with a surprising victory over 
Dean Jr. College. 

Tricia Hamblet, a freshman from Hamp- 
ton, N.H. won the game for the knights by 
hitting a jump shot from 20 feet away as the 
buzzer sounded. 

Hamblet had 13 points and six rebounds 
for the game. 

Freshman point guard Glenda Cancel had 
14 points and 5 assists. Daniele Scanlon, of 
Lawrence, did her part with nine points and 
eight rebounds. 

This was a big win for the Knights and the 
momentum didn’t stop there. 

Forward Jessica Hamilton led NECC with 
20 points in the Knights’ win over Bunker Hill 
Community College, 76-40. Danielle Scanlan 


David Cousins photos 
LEADING THE CHARGE: Action in a recent 83-66 win against Hesser College. 


again got the job done with 11 points. 

The Knights also won all of their pre- 
season games. They had decisive victories 
over Nichols College, Mass Pharmacy, and 


Simmons College. 

“lve heard all too much about our past 
success,” Coach Pittington says..“We want to 
be there this:yearr"= : vai? 

“None of the small 
stuff is hurting us 
yet...sol’dsay we're still 
pleased with our record 
and optimistic,” he said. 

The next game 
Pittington thinks will 
test his squad is when 
the team travels to 


Harvard University Dec. 6. 

Even though the Knights will be playing 
Harvard’s JV team, it’s still a division one JV 
team; and some of the players could play 
varsity—they just might’ve had to play JV 
because of a shortage of spots on the JV team. 

“The game against Harvard’s JV team wiil 
define us,” Pittington said. 

The Knights’ next home game will be played 
against Mass Bay Community College Dec. 15. 

Future games include matchups with 
Quinsigamond C.C., Community College of 
Rhode Island and away games with the 
Harvard JV team and N.H. Tech. 


“None of the small stuff is 
hurting us yet...so I’d say 
we’re still pleased with ou 
record and optimistic.” — 


David Cousins phot 


WE'RE ALL TOGETHER: The women’s team lines up on the three point arc before the big game against Hess 
College, above. An NECC shooter lets the ball fly in the Hesser College blowout, left. 


Cc SPORTS 


place 


*s SCHEDULE 


)NENT 


linsigamond 6 p.m. 
C. Of RI 7 p.m. 
irvard JV 8 p.m 
[ Tech. 7 p.m. 
ringfield Tech 7 p.m. 
lass Bay CC 7 p.m. 
Hiams College JV 1 p.m. 
Michael’s College 12 p.m. 
unker Hill CC 7 p.m. 
sser College 7 p.m. 
C of RI 


~ 
S 
He 


Name 


Jamie Garvey 
Viki Pierce* 
Lyndsey Hamblet 
Tenia Caldwell 
Danielle Scanlan* 
Kirsten Berard 
Julia Helbich 
Carolyn Dunn 
Glenda Cancel 
Elizabeth Donovan* 
Jessica Hamilton 
Tricia Hamblet 
Alicia Cacho 


“AANA MA MAMA MANA 


Head Coach: Andrew Pittington 


David Cousins photos 6 
TIPPING OFF: Lyndsey Hamblet tips off against rival Hesser College, top. Forward EEE Soa A te 


Danielle Scanlan goes over three Hesser defenders for a tough two points, above. NECC iM A 
conquered Hesser College to remain undefeated early in the season. Denotes captains 
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Teacher prep. prof. 


energizes 


@ Hawrylciw uses past 
experience to teach 
education readiness 


By REBECCA COMTOIS 
Staff Reporter 


stood in front of students at the el- 
ementary level in Amesbury, but now 
she stands in front of students at NECC. 

Hawrylciw started working at the col- 
lege last fall. 

She stepped in to take over an introduc- 
tion to teaching class for a professor who 
had to leave for health reasons. 

After finishing off the semester, she 
came back in the spring to teach issues and 
trends in education. 

The teacher’s preparation program helps 
students get a taste of teaching. 

Besides teaching Introduction to Educa- 
tion and Issues and Trends, she teaches a 
night class in children’s literature. 

In addition to running the teacher prepa- 
ration program, she also sereves as adviser 
for the students enrolled in the program. 

Hawrylciw is an undergraduate of 
Fitchburg State College, and she earned a 
master’s degree from Lesley College. 

She graduated with a concentration in 


S ince 1992 Jennifer Hawrylciw had 


; . ne 


Spend Spring Break 
on the beaches of Cancun 
at the Tucancun Beach Resort 


March 12-19, 2000 


Raffle Tickets Only $10.00 a Chance 
Drawing at NECC on February 1, 2000 


Trip Includes: 
* Round trip air for two from Boston to Cancun 
* Accommodations for seven nights 
at the Tucancun Beach Resort 
+ All meals, snacks, beverages 
* Round trip transfers 
* Tennis, pools, water sports (non-motorized) 


Vacation package value!! 
$3,048. 


Tickets available at the following locations: 
College Life and Healthy Living Office, D106 
Student Activities Office, F133 

Wellness and Fitness Center, D133 

Game Room Desk, Sport and Fitness Center 

Career Development Center, C300-E 

Counseling Center, F121 

Registration Desk, B Building 

Admissions Office, B219 

Enrollment Management Office, B209 


*Note: Trip is all inclusive except for a refundable $100.00 security deposit, which is the responsibility of the travelers. 


NECC Students! 


Support Student Scholarships & Services 


Win the Trip of a 
Lifetime to Cancun! 


For more information or tickets please contact: 


Trip donated by the Moore Family Foundation and “Travel Anywhere”. 
Alumni Office, A301 All proceeds benefit student scholarships, programs and services. 


her class 


English. 

She said it was not hard to go from 
teaching elementary children to teaching 
college students. 

“Higher education has always intrigued 
me, particularly helping students who want 
to explore a career in teaching. I love the 
field of education and want others to real- 
ize the joys and heartaches it brings. I hope 
the work I do at NECC helps students make 
an informed decision about teaching,” 
Hawrylciw said. 

She also said no matter where she is 
teaching she will be happy because she will 
have a place to do what she loves: teach. 

“I think NECC is a wonderful place to 
teach. I have encountered many hard work- 
ing and dedicated students. I think the 
students here bring so many intriguing 
insights into the classroom that makes 
each day so interesting,” she said. 

Students praised their teacher. 

“Jennifer Hawrylciw is an energetic and 
giving teacher,” said Laura Bajor, teaching 
preparation student. “She is excited about 
the field of education and her enthusiasm is 
contagious. She is always professional and 
seems to care deeply for her students.” 

She encourages any student who wants 
to be a teacher to talk to her. 

She can explain what it takes and can 
give you information on education. Her 
office is C314-1. 


* for two people « 


Maria Hom (978) 556-3643 or 
Kerry Fitzgerald (978) 556-3623 


Three 


when you buy a package 


Open Daily: 7 a.m. — 10 p.m. 


File photo 


CONGRATULATIONS: President David Hartleb names Jean Poth, Lissa Archer 
and Al Hitchcock Employees of the Month in a ceremony earlier this semester. 


Ignore the Doomsayers... 
You can still get a good deal on books 


Paperback Used Fiction 
$2.° each or 5 for *10. 


ART OF THE BOOK 


New and Used 

45 Wingate St. ¢ Haverhill, MA. 
(978) 521-7664 

Tues. - Sat. 11am - 7pm 


ISLAMI 


Haverhill 


ms! fans 
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New GED coordinator looks for better pass rate 


@ She says NECC is the 
perfect place to take this 
test 


By SUE KELLEY 
Staff Reporter 


or the several people who don’t have 
a high school diploma, regardless of 


their age or situation, NECC has ex- 
panded the GED Testing program by hiring 
Cynthia Therrien as a GED coordinator. 
Therrien, from Lynn, earned a bachelor’s 
degree in communications from UMASS 
Amherst, and also received a law degree. 
The everyday conflict of a courtroom 
changed her mind about becoming an at- 
torney. Before moving to NECC, Therrien 
worked as an industrial photographer for 
General Electric, did volunteer work for 
MassPIRG, and was the GED coordinator for 
North Shore Community College for the 
past four years.” 
I love the community college setting,” 
‘Therrien said. “There’s a large diversity, 
and they have the ability to provide services 
to the community. It’s the perfect place to 
come for a GED.” 
It was very uncommon for high school 
kids to drop out when Therrien was grow- 
ing up. Now 1 out ofevery 5 diplomas issued 


is a GED. It is a legitimate credential and 
should not limit a person’s opportunities, 
since 95 percent of colleges and businesses 
accept GEDs. 

The test is not as easy as people may 
think. It is given to high school students in 
attempt to adjust it to the high school level 
of education. Thirty-three percent of high 
school students failed the GED test last 
year. Society can tend to look down on high 
school drop outs, but Therrien considers 
that unnecessary.” 

People have a variety of reasons for 
leaving high school,” she said. “It’s more 
important to give people a reason to focus 
on the future.” 

And this is just what she is trying to do. 
As the GED coordinator, she is offering 
counseling and preparation for the test. 

“The counseling is important,” Therrien 
said. “I’m here to make sure they are ready, 
feel more comfortable and secure, and to 
give them job advice.” 

Since Therrien started at NECC in June, 
improvements have already been made. 
The school offers more frequent and smaller 
sized testing sessions. The test’s pass rate 
has increased by 6 percent from last year. 
Therrien hopes students will get the word 
out to non-graduates about the new test 
center. 

_ “My goal here is to have a much stronger 
pass rate and to do more recruiting,” she 
said. 


Corrine Murphy photo 


THE SPIRIT OF GIVING: A collection box for clothing donations in the F- 
building overflows with holiday donations. 


Senate urges students to speak out about constitution 


® Drop by senate 
office to discuss 
your concerns today 


By KARYN SCHNEIDER 
Staff Reporter 


ake the Effort. Your vote 

could pave the road to a 

better college, student 
senators say. 

With the school year almost 
into its spring semester, issues 
might have come up that you need 
to address. Fortunately, we go toa 
college which has a set of rules 
commonly known as the Consti- 
tution. 

The NECC Constitution is be- 
ing rewritten, and it needs your 
say on whether or not proposed 


changes can take place. What stu- 
dents do not know is that that the 
student senate writes agendas that 
must be followed. They vote on 
issues concerning the students and 
the college. : 

The issue at hand is whether or 
not to change the grade point 
average that has been 2.0 since 
1995 to 2.5 or even a 3.0. 

"We think there should be a 
higher standardization to be on 


elected into the student senate," 


student Deb Hamel said. There 
needs to be 250 signatures of stu- 
dents to approve the changes of 
the constitution. 

“We have are already seen the 
changes that are being made on 
the outside of the school. Now is 
the time for students to become 
involved in making changes inter- 
nally,” Hamel said. 

The college elects 15 students 
from various programs to repre- 


Northern Essex Community College 
Presidential Student Ambassadors 


“Learning to Lead while Serving as Envoys for the College” 


Julie Allred 
Debra Bosworth 
Tara Clark 
Angela Comeau 2..~~" 
Jodi Connelly 
Marcie DeFeo 
Stephanie Howard 


Dianne Jacobs 
Azar Marand 
Paki Phillips 

Melissa Stevens 
Deborah Turcotte 
Sarah Vincent 


For more information 
on how to become a Presidential Student Ambassador 
Contact the Student Activities Office at (978) 556-3731, 
room F133 Student Center 


sent them on the Student Senate. 
When they are elected, they hold 
the position known as “Senator.” 

Hamel is one of these elected 
senators and also serves as secre- 
tary. 

Inan effort to meet more people 
and get involved in the college, 
she initially became interested in 
the senate. Hamel has attended 
NECC for four semesters now and 
is studying to earn her Health Info 
Technology degree. 

She said some students don’t 
understand exactly what it is they 
are voting for. She wonders if the 
student body is aware of the back- 
ground of the candidates or the 
stand they take on the issues at 
hand. 


in This SUPER-COMPUTING, 
NS Craming, 


EUERYUHRING WE RG STURL BEP 
AE 4 #3 BS Oe zi Xs iB x 


WORK AS A PART-TIME PACKAGE HANDLER 
& WE’LL PUT THE POWER IN YOUR HANDS! 


$10.50-$11.75/Hour* 


More often than not, students 
who know about the student sen- 
ate think it is a club. Many don’t 
even know it exists. 

“A lot of people think it’s just 
an organization that distributes 
money to the clubs. They don’t 
know that it’s a helping hand to 
the students,” said Orquidea 
Taveras, who works for NECC. The 
students are all a part of the stu- 
dent government, and the senate 
consists of their elected officials. 

If you have any issues concern- 
ing classes, tutoring needs, prob- 
lems with labs, problems with 
teachers or administration, you 
can go to the student senate of- 
fice. If they can’t help you, they 
can direct you to someone who 


PLUS BENEFITS 


can. The senate makes it easy for 
peers to share their concerns. 

Diverse students make up this 
senate. Besides Hamel the group 
consists of Rafael Avellan, presi- 
dent; Stephanie Howard, vice presi- 
dent ofthe Lawrencecampus; John 
Todisco, vice president of the 
Haverhill campus; Max Ayisi, par- 
liamentarian; Kelly Carleton, Cory 
Hua, Richard Cronin, Guillermina 
Martinez, Jeff LeClair, Jose Perez, 
Wendy Luzon, and Anait Altunian. 

Senate office hours are held 
weekdays from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. in 
the F-Building. 

“You voted us in. You should 
know what we do. Follow up on 
the governing of the school,” 
Hamel said. 


TELECOMMUTING, 
Electronic-Paging. 


ULTRA-TECHNICAL W/ORLD, 


ENBS GN 
c, WER: 


UPS EARN & LEARN PROGRAM Up to $23,000** 


in College Education Assistance. Tuition. Books. Software. Approved Fees. Paid Back Student Loans. 


ALSO HIRING SEASONAL DRIVER HELPERS 


www.upsiobs.com 


CALL TODAY! 
978-441-3400 


90 Brick Kiln Rd * Chelmsford (Take Route 3 to exit 29 toward Billerica. 
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@ Pressure to tie the knot 
tackled in lackluster film 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
Arts Editor 


hris O’Donnell is a tease in “The 

Bachelor,” for both his would-be 

fiancées and the audience. We're at 
first amused with the rhetoric of he and his 
single friends, as the fresh—faced former 
Robin of Batman tells us his animal of 
choice is the horse. 

He gallops through the wild, trying to 
escape the lasso of an “old ball and chain,” 
while telling us that “In his heart, every 
man is a wild, untamed mustang.” 

At first, the glimpses into bachelor pads, 
animal noises, and the dating life are cute. 
After the first 15 minutes, I began to com- 
pare O’Donnell’s mustang with the 1980s 
hatchbacks so cleverly dubbed “Rustangs.” 
“The Bachelor” uses of an old formula, 
much like today’s sitcoms: it’s a romantic 
comedy low on both romance and comedy. 

Perhaps the reason this movie leaves 
little lasting impression is because the 
script gives the characters no time to de- 
velop. O’Donnell’s Jimmy meets Anne 
(Renee Zellweger), we fast forward to their 
first-year anniversary, and then another 
two years. With his voiceover, we learn 
Jimmy and Anne are so attracted to each 
other because each is so easygoing, though 
we never learn this on our own. Soon 
O’Donnell sees all his friends getting mar- 
ried, he feels the peer pressure (though not 
telling Anne), and proposes with a horribly 
proclaimed “You win.” 

The first glimpse we see of Zellweger is 
her hastily brushing chip crumbs off her 
bathrobe, complaining to her sister (new- 
comer Marley Shelton) about being treated 


Haverhill 


like a slot machine. She still looks glamor- 
ous, and she’d be the blonde we love to hate, 
though it’s not possible because we feel so 
bad for her after seeing her beau’s eyes 
glaze over at the mention of the “fword,.” 
future. 

Unfortunately, though, most eyes glaze 
over during this flick. Anne dumps Jimmy, 
and at the sudden death of his grandfather, 
he must marry within 24 hours or his 
business and the 200 families it feeds are 
history through the provisions of the will. 
Most of the movie focuses on this search for 
a wife, when Jimmy carts around his best 
friend Marco (Artie Lange), and a priest ina 
hastily rented limousine and the family 
lawyer travels close behind. 

In desperation, Jimmy turns to his old 
“box of tricks,” pictures of ex-girlfriends 
that he and Marco use to track down and 
get rejected with, one by one. Even these 
characters turn out to be just that: they fit 
the kind of strict archetypes typically given 
when there’s only five minutes for each 
one. Clearly, we notice how attractive they 
are, but each is so different we begin to see 
through Jimmy. Like Julia Roberts’ “Run- 
away Bride,” he latches onto each because 
he has no concept of self-identity. 

But why should he? The movie doesn’t 
either. It’s depressing watching O’Donnell 
propose the next 10 years of his life away to 
gain an inheritance, get dumped by several 
women and at the same time dump his true 
love. It’s like a longer episode of Jerry 
Springer, only with more teeth. “The Bach- 
elor” makes a mockery of marriage, with a 
few intermittent humorous moments, 
namely Brooke Shields as a prospective 
bride in front of a shark tank; and Jimmy’s 
grandfather’s protests over a bullhorn ad- 
monishing the act of over-procreation next 
to his neighbor’s house that looks like the 
Romper Room. 

Even more sad is the fact that the priest’s 
monologue, in which Jimmy has an 
epiphany and (predictably) realizes he wants 
to get married, is the first continuous string 
of words coming from the clergyman’s 
mouth. Portrayed by James Cromwell, 
known to many as the kind farmer in 
“Babe,” his current role asks for the same 
sort of gentle tone, though for three quar- 
ters of the flick he sits sullenly looking for 
the quickest route back to the nursing 
home. 

“The Bachelor” makes no effort to live 
up to its actors. It holds little of the romance 
of Zellweger’s role in “Jerry Maguire,” 
O’Donnell’s sweet romance in “Circle of 
Friends” or even the innocence of Cromwell’s 


File photo 
WE WANT YOU, CHRIS: ‘The Bachelor,’ starring Chris O’Donnell and Renee 
Zellweger, relies on clichés and a tired plot, not a good recipe for success in a film. 


Broadcasting 


An Option 
For the 21st Century 


“Babe.” Based on the 1925 Buster Keaton 
film “Seven Chances,” the idea of marrying 
for money might have provided more hilar- 
ity then, but today, most marry for love. It’s 
often said that the third time’s a charm, but 
by the third time Jimmy proposes to Anne, 
the routine is stale. Today’s audiences don’t 
have enough time or patience to give “The 
Bachelor” even one chance. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


PERSONAL CARE ASSISTANT WANTED: 
Looking for Personal Care Assistant. 

Must have own transportation. Various 
shifts. $9.50 per hour. Prefer HHA/CNA cer- 
tified. Flexible hours. For more informa- 
tion, call 978-475-0363. 


Learn what it’s like to work in the communications field, 
a choice which can lead to career opportunities in newspa- 
pers, magazines, publishing, television, radio and more 


Contact the Admissions Office today! 
or just try out a course next semester: 
+ Journalism I & I 
* Broadcast Reporting 
- Television Production 


4 i 


Conveniently located at 

Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


Questions? Contact program coordinator Joseph T. LeBlanc at 
978-556-3391 or use email: jleblanc@necc.mass.edu 
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Books recount old Russian story 


@ Gorbachev and Yeltsin 
books offer nothing new 
on Soviet studies 


ON MY COUNTRY AND THE 
WORLD By Mikuait GorRBACHEV 
Translated From the Russian by George Shriver 
Columbia Univ. 300 pp. $29.95 

YELTSIN’S RUSSIA 13 Mytus anp 
REALITY 

By Lilia Shevtsova Carnegie Endowment. 341 
pp. $44.95; Paperback, $19.95 

Reviewed by ABRAHAM BRUMBERG for the 
Washington Post 


hough a confirmed Gorbachev 
| groupie, | find it difficult to lavish 
praise on his newest oeuvre “On My 
Country and the World.” More is the pity, 
for there is probably no other man in recent 
history who did so much to alter the politi- 
cal map of Europe and bring to an end the 
scourging Cold War that haunted the world 
for half a century. President Reagan, con- 
servative Republican and Democratic poli- 
ticians, intellectual warriors a la Norman 
Podhoretz and others, the Soviet Union did 
not collapse because of U.S. military su- 
premacy nor because of capitalist superior- 
ity. It collapsed because of its burgeoning 
flaws and contradictions and the corrosive 
decline that an antiquated organism could 
no longer cope with a real challenge to 
surmount these blights could not come 
from without; it had to spring from with 
the bowels of the Soviet establishment. 

Which is precisely what happened more 
than 40 years ago, when Nikita Khrushchev, 
for all his one-time slavish devotion to the 
Soviet dictator, launched his campaign of 
“deStalinization.” Yet there was only so 
much Khrushchev could or would do. In 
1946,’George Orwell put it starkly: “Either 
the Russian regime will democratize itself 
or it will perish.” 

When Mikhail Gorbachev came onto the 
scene, the conditions for a real attempt to 
transform the Soviet system were far more 
propitious. Moreover, Gorbachev was not a 
Khrushchev doppelganger: Long revolted 
by Stalinist policies, open to Western val- 
ues, lacking his predecessors’ need for per- 
sonal glory, he turned, bit by bit, from a 


haphazard Leninist into what was, for all © 


intents and purposes, a social democrat. 
his process, and why Gorbachev, for 
all his astonishing successes and good 
intentions could not consummate it have 
been examined before by many scholars 
and journalists, and for that matter by 
Gorbachev himself. Why, then, is his new 
book so disappointing? For one thing, it is 
not exactly “new,” its nearly 300 pages 
consisting of recycled speeches, statements 
and interviews. Of the three major sections, 
only one, dealing with the last two troubled 
years of his tenure, focuses on the actual 
events of putsch in August 1991, which, 
while a fiasco, sealed Gorbachev's fate. 


Yet unhappily even this section does not: 


amplify what he has already told us in The 
August Coup: The Truth and Its Lessons 
published in 1991. Moreover, many of 
Gorbachev's observations border on the 
insipid. Was socialism built in the Soviet 
Union? He asks challengingly—yes and no. 
Collectivization was astonishingly cruel, a 
terrible blow was dealt to the countryside.” 
But “were alternatives possible?” Yes, says 
Gorbachev, but “they were condemned and 
cast aside” - ignoring who exactly. it was 
who “condemned” them and who benefited 
from the condemnation. “Ohiter dicta” pa- 
rade as sagacities—e.g., “the roots of the 
crisis of contemporary civilization he in a 
profound separation from the genuine in- 


“jutély insufferable!”’ > + 


sgenooennens 


Washington Post photos 


ON THE WORLD STAGE: Mikhail Gorbachev and Boris Yeltsin. 


terests of humanity.” And so on. 
y Country and the World” makes it 
clear why more and more Russians 
came to regard Gorbachev as something of 
a blabbermouth Amid a frightful economic 
situation, with shops running out of goods 
and those goods that were available pro- 
hibitively expensive, disillusionment and 
bitterness grew, and disclosures about Stalin 
and others, so electrifying when they first 
appeared, now seemed a bore. In the mean- 
time, Gorbachev's capacity for turgid speech- 
making did not diminish by a hair. [remem- 
ber an exasperated Russian woman who 
taught American Government in Sverdlovsk 
saying to me: “I can’t take it. This man’s 
weakness for filibustering rhetoric is abso- 
' Gorbachev, as these pages unhappily 
illustrate, rattles on, and he is not a particu- 
larly profound or innovative thinker. Yet 
we must not forget that initially his views, 
whether on the need for greater pluralism 
in Soviet life or for a ‘new thinking” in 
international relations, were delightfully 
fresh, original and revelatory. This was 
when they mattered; this is what made 
them so original, in this lies Gorbachev’s 
inordinate strength and the key to his 
remarkable achievements. His latest book, 
for all its blemishes, is a forceful reminder 
of it. 

One can only hope that one of these days 
his countrymen will again come to pay him 
the honor of gratefully acknowledging this 
truth Yeltsin’s “Russia: Myths and Reality,” 
by Lilia Shevtsova, is a bird of a different 
plumage. Shevtsova has for years been vir- 
tually her country’s only Sovietologist (or 
Russianist, as she would probably be re- 
ferred to now) who has opted for the snap- 
pier and social-science-garbed categories 
favored the West instead of the opacity 
typical of Russian political writing. This 
was welcomed by the Western Sovietologists 
associated with think tanks such as the 
Rand Corporation, the Brookings Institu- 
tion and the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace who promptly secured 
Shevtsova a position as.a senior associate in 
its headquarters in Washington and in its 
office in Moscow. 

The result of her work is an opus that 
covers the 10 years of Yeltsin’s reign and 


‘ends with some ruminations about the 
future. Although most of those events have 


already been treated quite extensively, in 
books by Jonathan Steele, Anatole Lieven 
and Robert Daniels (see in particular the 
latter’s Russia’s Transformation: Snapshots 
ofa Crumbling System), Shevtsova provides 


additional interesting details and some 
shrewd observations. In particular, she is 
good at illuminating the Stalinist and even 
pre-Stalinist roots of some of the most 
odious features of the Yeltsin era (demo- 
cratic changes of the past decade and a half 
notwithstanding), such as lawlessness, cor- 
ruption, sanctimonious rhetoric, outright 
lies and criminal methods used or contem- 
plated in dealing with Yeltsin’s enemies. 
(My favorite was the suggestion by Yeltsin’s 
long-time associate Gennadi Burbulis, a 
consummate cynic and former “professor 
of Marxism-Leninism,” that high-frequency 
radiation be used as a means of “discourag- 
ing” anti-government demonstrations.) 

But in the end, what does the author tell 
us? Like so many of her Western colleagues, 
Shevtsova seems to lack a sense of their 
absurd. She discusses “economic reforms” 
and their tergiversations even’ though, as 
has been pointed out by many analysts, 
nearly all of them have amounted to mas- 
sive theft and led to the creation of social 
disparities far more drastic than those un- 
der communism and in most capitalist 
countries, and to the collusion between the 
criminal Mafias and the government 
apparatura. She leaves no stone unturned 
in scouting every twist and turn of Yeltsin’s 
political shenanigans, every cabinet reshuf- 
fling, with out stopping to consider that 
these steps (invariably welcomed by Strobe 
Talbott and others as yet another break- 
through to a democratic system) had in fact 
no deeper meaning than another attempt 
by Yeltsin to keep his nose above water. 
There is nothing in her study about the 
appalling health and environmental prob- 
lems faced by Russia, which threaten its 
very existence; there is nothing about the 
lunacy of its foreign policies that have led it 
to launch the obscene attacks on Chechnya 
in the name of “national security”: All this, 
apparently, is of no concern to a political 
scientist specializing in the Soviet Union. 

A a loss to find the “mot juste” 

(“political pluralism in Russia: re- 

mains weak,” she observes in what must 
rank as the Sovietological understatement 
of the day), Shevtsova resorts to an ava- 
lanche of terms. The Soviet regime, she 
says, was one “in which elements of democ- 
racy, authoritarianism, posttotalitarianism, 
delegate democracy {what, that too?], bu- 
reaucratic authoritarianism, oligarchic rule, 
sultanism, and even monarchy are inter- 
twined,” although it is “unlikely,” she adds 
in a baffling aside, “that the outcome in 
Russia will be a Latin American-style mili- 
tary coup.” 

Well, thank God for that. 

Abraham Brumberg has written widely 
on Russia. 


FICTION 

1. “Pop Goes the Weasel” by James 
Patterson (Little, Brown) 

2. “A Walk to Remember” by Nicholas 
Sparks (Warner) 

3. “O Is for Outlaw” by Sue Grafton 
(Henry Holt) 

4. “Personal Injuries” by Scott Turow 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux) 

5. “Tara Road” by Maeve Binchy 
(Delacorte) 

6. “Hearts in Atlantis” by Stephen King 
(Scribner) 

7. “Second Wind” by Dick Francis 
(Putnam) 

8. “The Looking Glass” Richard Paul Evans 
(Simon & Schuster) 

9. “Star Wars: The New Jedi Order: Vec- 
tor Prime” by R.A. Salvatore (Del Rey) 

10. “Daughter of Fortune” by Isabel 
Allende (HarperCollins) 

11. “Dune: House Atreides” by B. Herbert, 
KJ. Anderson (Bantam) 

12. “Big Trouble” by Dave Barry (Putnam) 

13. “Black Notice” by Patricia Cornwell 
(Putnam) 

14. “Plainsong” by Kent Haruf (Knopf) 

15. “Hannibal” by Thomas Harris 
(Delacorte) 

NONFICTION/GENERAL 

1. “Tis: A Memoir” by Frank McCourt 
(Scribner) 

2. “Body for Life” by Bill Phillips and 
Michael D’Orso (HarperCollins) 

3. “Tuesdays With Morrie” by Mitch 
Albom (Doubleday) 

4. “Mankind: Have a Nice Day!” by Mick 
Foley (Regan Books) 

5. “Sugar Busters!” by Steward, Bethea, 
Andrews, Balart (Ballantine) 

6. “Guinness World Records 2000: Mil- 
lennium Edition” (Guinness Publishing) 

7. “Don’t Sweat the Small Stuff in Love” 
by R. Carlson, K. Carlson (Hyperion) 

8. “The Carbohydrate Addict’s Healthy 
Heart Program” by Richard F. Heller, Rachael 
F. Heller, Frederic J. Vagnini (Ballantine) 

9. “Dutch: A Memoir of Ronald Reagan” 
by Edmund Morris (Random House) 

10. “Suzanne Somers’ Get Skinny on 
Fabulous Food” by Suzanne Somers (Crown) 

11. “A Man Named Dave” by Dave Pelzer 
(Dutton) 

12. “Faith of My Fathers” by John McCain 
with Mark Salter (Random House) 

13. “When Pride Still Mattered” by David 
Maraniss (Simon & Schuster) 

14. “The Art of Happiness” by The Dalai 
Lama (Riverhead) 

15. “Life Strategies” by Phillip C. McGraw 
(Hyperion) 

MASS MARKET PAPERBACKS 

1. “The Carbohydrate Addict’s Diet” by 
Richard F. Heller, Rachael F. Heller (Signet) 

2. “Dr. Atkins’ New Diet Revolution” by 
Robert C. Atkins (Avon) 

3. “The Simple Truth” by David Baldacci 
(Warner) 

4. “Protein Power” by Michael R. Eades 
and Mary Dan Eades (Bantam) 

5. “When the Wind Blows” by James 
Patterson (Warner) 


ae SESS os 


INTERCAMPUS PROGRAMS Book early, save. 
Springbreak, Cancun, Jamaica, Florida, etc. 
Best hotels, prices, parties. Need reps. Groups 
to earn money, free trips. ICP 1-800-327- 
6013 www.icpt.com for res/app. 


HELP WANTED: 

Drivers, Movers, Crew Chiefs and Helpers 
CDL a plus. Great Pay HARRINGTON MOV- 
ING & STORAGE Call Mark @ 800-506-4276 


For $6.25 or less, this space can be yours. 
Call our ad line today and reserve a classi- 
fied for our next issue. 
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Redneck Olympics: 
viable competition? 


@ A grand 
spectacle in 
barnyard 
entertainment 
in Atlanta 


elsewhere than Georgia for nightlife, though it is 
kind of a cool challenge to see how many times you 
can pack “y’all” into your lingo. 

As Observer fans might have noticed, our college news- 
paper did well at our recent competition in the Peachtree 
State. And if it’s not called that, it really should be. 

I’m convinced that half the city’s problems result from 
drunken people taking the wrong Peachtree Street (there 
are something like 28 in downtown alone) they wind up not 
knowing where they are and getting it on at their family 
reunion or something. 

Of course, drinking up seemed to be one of the few 
things to do past 7 p.m., when the only establishments 
open are expensive restaurants and sky bars where you can 
look from hundreds of feet up and watch your car being 
broken into. 

Actually, this excludes the “adult entertainment pal- 
ace” visible from the pool at our hotel, the clientele for 
which we watched with interest the first night. All I can say 
is, when your place of recreation has a check your boom 
box at the door policy, there’s a problem. 

Ofcourse the city has its pros, like the beautiful Olympic 
Park constructed in 1996 for the summer games. This is 
almost counteracted, though, with the gross merchandise 
that still remains from those events, the memorabilia from 
1996 crowds Georgia’s stores, and offered to the public at 
a discount rate of 20 percent off. 

It’s covered with one of the dumbest characters in 
recent history, too, an omnibus blue fuzzy “Izzy” with track 
shoes, spindly arms and lightning bolts for eyebrows. 

Pondering this scene one night at dinner, some of us 
Observer-ites wondered what people do for fun — then we 
had it. Making up our own redneck Olympics entertained 
us and could actually be viable competition for the couch 
potatoes of America. 

If this is true, we’d have to deal with scheduling first. 
Redneck Olympics must never be broadcast on Monday 
nights, for some of its biggest fans would be too emotion- 
ally torn between the games and wrestling. Of course, our 
schedule might also run into stock car racing, which could 
also pose some problems. 

But if counteracted with our race your own horse and 
wagon, with cheap beer at our “stadium” of sorts, we might 
have something going. Then we could add a race your own 
mutt, race your kid, race your cow. 

The possibilities are endless, though if we did use cows, 
we'd have to eliminate further competition of cowflapping 
and cow bingo, wherein the biggest excitement is seeing 
where dung lands. 

But let’s not forget the entertainment, which always 
opens Olympic festivals. A tractor pull or race would do 
nicely, like in the 1984 Kevin Bacon movie “Footloose.” 

As a city teen, he is moved to farm country and must try 
hard to fit in. The pivotal scene of both action and accep- 
tance is when Bacon wins a tractor pull, riding off into the 
sunset on a John Deere. How’s that for Hollywood ro- 
mance? 

As far as goodies go, no one can go without the Road Kill 
favorites, and I don't mean Road Kill Cafe. It’s not bacon, as 
in Kevin Bacon, or even the cows bred for cowflapping. 
Breaded possum, rack of raccoon and skunk stew are 
gourmet fare — and don’t forget some finely aged Colt 45 
as a beverage. 

Kevin Bacon could be the first guest of honor at our 
Breakfast of Champions (minus the Wheaties), especially 
since there’s a game in his name, “Six Degrees of Separa- 
tion,” which tends to be real popular with Rednecks 
anyway ‘cause they can trace their spouse’s family tree by 
looking back a few places on their own, and seeing that yes, 
they really are brother and sister. 

But then again, aren’t we all one big family during the 
Olympics? If there’s anything the two versions have in 
common, it would be that. The original Olympic games 
preach goodwill. The folks from Redneck Olympics shop at 
Goodwill. But hey, everyone’s a sister, cousin or mother 
during the games, or a “brother” if you’re in Atlanta. 
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Exit grandly 
Preys upon 
Spritely 

— -pensee 
(hidden motive) 
Priority system 
City on the 
IMinois 

Like a certain 
fluid 

Tuxedo option 
Map details 
Dilemma: 1 
Nordic line 
Louis XVII's 
head 

“— for the 
money...” 
Low 

Principle 
“Fiesque” 
composer 
Have a bite 
Sports grp. 
Dilernma: 2 
Cain's 

brother 
Author Dahl 
Achy 

Kukla’s buddy 
Meal starter 
Breakwater 
Sink in 

Some are 
literary 
Heston’s org. 
Bond rating 
Liquid fat 
Maureen's 
daughter 
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Cumberland, for 
one 

Fla. general 
aviation airport 
Painter Angelico 
Beauvais’ 
department 
Contest, again 
Instant 
Dramatist Ben 
To be in Boulogne 


Region 

it might be hot 
Sleek fabric 
Small print 

Two of AT&T 
Last words 

Soft meshes 
Choreographer 
Bob 

Angers 

In— 

Staple parter 
Scold 
Mistreated 
Appliques 
Where some 

are young 

Ark wood tree 
“— dien” (Prince 
of Wales's motto) 


See answers, next page 
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ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 

An unusual opportunity may 
present itself, which may involve 
public appearances. Loving thoughts 

are expressed to you and these re- 
marks may not be just passing pleas- 

antry, but an invitation for some- 
thing deeper. Clear communica- 
tion can smooth the way. 

TAURUS: (April 21-May 21) 

« -~  Ifyouare feeling tied down 
by some relationship which 
is draining you, it may be 
time to declare your inde- 
pendence. Make your break 
; in a quiet, but firm manner. 
Check and recheck your money resources, and be sure you 
are doing something to create future security. 

GEMINI: (May 22-June 21) 

There is a wonderful sense of the many possibilities life 
holds in store for you’this week. This attitude will fill you 
with optimism and high energy. Those around you may be 
turned off by your manner; remember you cannot convince 
everyone to feel the same way you do. 

CANCER: (June 22-July 23) 

If you are feeling a bit crowded, it is very important to 
speak up and take time and space for yourself, even if only 
temporarily. You may receive news about money, the 
information will not be as positive as you’d like - learn not 
to get attached to expectations. 

LEO: (July 24-Aug. 23) 

You are finding yourself in a rut this week, and it will 
take a bit of effort on your part to get out of it. Try 
something new. You need time to play. It may be best to get 
to the bottom of some emotional upheaval before proceed- 
ing - logical approach is not satisfactory. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24-Sept. 23) 

This week feels like a new lease on life. Do something 
which gets your blood pumping. Physical overexertion will 


do you good. You and your mate may experience greater 
attraction for each other ifyou put a little distance between 
yourselves. Get more input before making any moves. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24-Oct. 23) 

An emotional upset may leave you feeling rather sorry 
for yourself, but things are really not as bad as they may 
seem right now. Give it all a second chance. Find a way to 
give away items which have lost their usefulness, to those 
who will appreciate them. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24-Nov. 22) 

You are definitely in a good mood. Just be careful what 
you wish for since you just may get it. Treat yourself to a 
luxury you seldom consider. Have patience concerning a 
current project. Your ship will come in, and worrying will 
not hasten the process. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23-Dec. 21) 

An organized approach will get the job done. Money 
may come from an unexpected source to help you realize 
your goals. Your lover needs attention now. Make sure it is 
quality time and the two of you discuss matters of mutual 
importance and goals. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 20) 

It may be hard to maintain your optimism - there isn’t 
anything wrong, you are just in a dark, brooding mood. 
Your health, both physical and mental may be affected by 
stress either at home or at work. Make necessary changes 
and accept what you can’t change. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21-Feb. 19) 

A very generous financial gift may materialize and can 
remove a great deal of worrying. Now you can really go 
after what’s important, and a creative endeavor is at the 
top of your list. Remove yourself from an obligation which 
takes too much energy with little return. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20-March 20) 

If something has been lost, you are likely to find it. Don’t 
allow your pride to stand in the way of asking forgiveness 
of someone you may have wronged. This estrangement 
may take awhile to patch up, and may never be the same. 
It is a hard lesson to learn. 


November 

Y Latino Arts Month 
Various locations 
For more specific information or a calendar of events, 
contact Kathy Rodger at (978) 738-7401. 
V Art Exhibit 
Lawrence atrium 
As part of the Latino Arts Month festivities, Northern Essex 
will be featuring Latino artists from the Merrimack Valley. 
This is open to the public when the building is open. 

Dec. 1 
Y World AIDS Day Celebration 
Lawrence atrium, noon to 1p.m. 
Light a candle in remembrance of the victims of AIDS and 
pick up some information on HIV, testing sites and confi- 
dential sources for referral/treatment. 
V Seasonal Celebration 
Student center lounge, Haverhill, 3 to 5 p.m. 
Celebrate Christmas, Kwanzaa, Chinese New Year and New 
Year’s with student activities. 

Dec. 3-4 
V The Dance Club, under the direction of Prof. Elaine 
Mawhinney, presents its annual fall concert in the Sport 
and Fitness Center both nights at 7:30 p.m. On the 
program is choreography by students and teachers, 
including classical, modern and jazz dances. 

Dec. 6 
v Seasonal Celebration 
Lawrence atrium, 11 a.m. to 1p.m. 
V Inter-club Council Meeting 
Student center theatre, Haverhill, 3 to 5 p.m. 

Dec. 8 


v Stress Kits 

Lawrence atrium, 11 a.m. to 1p.m. and 5 to 7 p.m. 
V Student Senate Meeting 

Lawrence room 244, 3 to 5 p.m. 


1. (1) “ER,” NBC, 19.2, 19.4 million homes. 

2. (4) “NFL Monday Night Football: Dallas at Minnesota,” 
ABC, 16.2, 16.0 million homes. 

3. (X) “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire-Sunday,” ABC, 15.2, 
15.3 million homes. 

4, (2) “Friends,” NBC, 15.1, 15.2 million homes. 

5. (X) “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire-Monday,” ABC, 14.6, 
14.7 million homes. 

6. (10) “NFL Monday Showcase,” ABC, 14.4, 14.5 million 
homes. 

7.(X) “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire-Thursday,” ABC, 14.3, 
14.4 million homes. 

8. (X) “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire-Tuesday,” ABC, 13.5, 
13.6 million homes. 

9. (5) “Touched by an Angel,” CBS, 13.0, 13.1 million homes. 
10. (3) “Frasier,” NBC, 12.8, 12.9 million homes. 

11. (X) “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire-Wednesday,” ABC, 
12.7, 12.8 million homes. 

12. (12) “The Practice,” ABC, 12.6, 12.7 million homes. 

13. (8) “Law & Order,” NBC, 12.3, 12.4 million homes. 

14. (23) The Drew Carey Show,” ABC, 11.9, 12.0 million 
homes. 

15. (X) “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire-Friday,” ABC, 11.6, 
11.7 million homes. 

16. (X) “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire-Saturday,” ABC, 
11.5, 11.6 million homes. 

17. (8) “Everybody Loves Raymond,” CBS, 11.3, 11.4 million 
homes. 
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Cross country 
finishes strong 


@ With hope and hard 
work, the team will be 
back next fall 


By NATHAN SCOTT 
Sports Editor 


ou’d think that NECC’s one man cross 

Y country team of Tim Short would not 

be a team anymore once Short gradu- 
ates—but you may want to think again. 

The fall of 2000 is a long way off, but 
coach Dawn Caputo is searching for a solid 
team. 

Caputo is just as important to the team 
as her one runner, and perhaps more so. 

Passionate about the necessity of her 
sport to the college, Caputo is on a mission 
to be one of the few community colleges to 
field a cross-country team. 

This may be an uphill battle. High schools 
she has sent recruitment letters too have 
not responded. In addition, NECC in some 
cases suffers from a stereotype of being a 
second chance school. 

Why would an athlete who did well in 
high school cross country, and who wants 
to continue it at the college level, to run in 
a program that is almost unheard of? This 
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is the question that Caputo confronts in her 
struggle to give the sport the recognition it 
deserves. 

“One problem is that we only have cross 
country...no winter or spring track to keep 
runners busy all year,” Caputo said. Appar- 
ently, this was one of a number of factors 
that led Short to apply to UMASS Dartmouth 
for the spring. 

For some though, it’s the main factor. 
Cross country is not as popular a sport as 
soccer, basketball, baseball, or football; and 
consequently, it’s not as difficult to make 
college level teams. There’s simply not as 
much competition to secure a spot as in 
other sports. 

What all this means is that anyone who 
has the will and drive to play at a four-year 
school and in all likelihood make their 
school’s team—which leaves a two-year pro- 
gram irrelevant—unless you talk to Caputo. 

She thinks it is relevant, especially for 
those athletes who may not have handled 
academics as well as their road races. 

“What we're really looking for is for 
people who want to stay in shape and 
compete. We have the athletes in this area 
to be top five in the country for junior 
colleges.” Caputo said. 

NECC is the only two-year college in 
Massachusetts with a cross country pro- 
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Community College 
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KEEPING PACE: Lone NECC runner Tim Short trails an Endicott College runner at 


a recent cross country meet. 


gram. 

At the recent Region 21 meet at the 
Community College of Rhode Island, Short 
won the race. He came in first out of more 
than 30 runners with a time of 28:08 for the 
five-mile race. 

The only problem is, that since Short 
isn’t on a team with more than 5 runners at 
the event, he couldn’t win officially. CCRI 
got the plaque. 

Caputo needs a larger team in order to 
win. 

“My goal is to field a team. You’re put- 
ting seven bodies on the line, and you have 
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Staff Reporter 


® Ski team is ready 
for a season on the 


By CORRINE MURPHY 


to get your 5 runners in first before another 
school in order to win,” Caputo said. 

The hard part with just having Short was 
his accountability. He was an assistant coach 
at Amesbury High, so I couldn’t always get 
a hold of him when I needed to,” she said. 

The challenge to create a serious cross- 
country team at NECC will continue, but it 
will have the standard of commitment Short 
established. Others to join the team next 
year may look at this feat and be inspired. 

Caputo added, “To see all those shirts in 
arowrunning to victory...that’s what it’s all 
about.” 


Planning for a 
snowy winter 


many bake sales, as wellas a raffle. 

The raffle will consist of items 
and certificates from nearby busi- 
nesses and malls. 

There is even possibility that 
someone might be donating a pair 
of skis and a snowboard. 

The club’s biggest trip of the 
year is to Sugarbush during “Col- 
lege Week.” 
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i, Come to Papa Gino’s or have a pizza 
delivered from Papa Gino’s between 4:30 
p.m. and 9:30 p.m. and help NECC 
baseball raise money for their annual 
spring trip. 


Date: Monday, November 29, 1999 
Time: 4:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 
Location: Papa Gino’s, River Street in Haverhill 


Come to Papa Gino’s for a night of Pizza, Raffles, and the 


NECC Baseball team. 


See You There 


grab the winter gear and hit 

the slopes. The NECC ski club 
is making plans for a great winter 
season. 

The club meets every Monday 


|: is that time of year again to 


at noon in Spurk-109. Jon Daly, 


club adviser, is excited to get 
started. 

The club welcomes people of 
all abilities, whether it be skiing 
or snowboarding. Along with the 
trips planned, Daly has plans to 
look into possible night where the 
club can participate in racing clin- 
ics at the nearby ski areas, either 
Nashoba or Bradford, for those 
who are interested. 

About 40 members have joined 
this semester, but they welcome 
many more, Daly said. 

The more people participating 
in the trips, the less the cost. 

Fund-raising is a big concern to 
club members. 

“Fund-raising is going to deter- 
mine how much the trips will be,” 
Daly said. The club plans to host 


It’s a great way to meet people 
and havea great time on the trails. 
The people from last year’s trip 
were full of stories and are excited 
to plan the trip for this year. 

The trip to Sugarbush is sched- 
uled for the first week in January, 
and depending on how much the 
club raises the cost should range 
from $270 to $330 ordess. The trip 
will include transportation to and 
from the mountain by coach bus, 
along with ski passes and lodging 
for the week. 

First year member, Steve 
Murphy, is excited. 

“I plan on doing a lot of skiing 
this season. I can’t wait,” he said. 

Whether you've been skiing for 
10 years or two months, the club is 
looking for members that want to 
join and have a good time. 

The resorts will have plenty of 
good powder and fun for all in the 
coming months, Daly said. To get 
involved, stop by one of the Mon- 
day meetings or call Daly at ext. 
3846. 
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Women learn Football 101 


@ The annual event aims 
to increase women’s 
football savvy 


By KARYN SCHNEIDER 
Staff Reporter 


he chill in the air at Foxboro Stadium 
didn’t stop more than 350 women 
from attending the football 101 work- 

shop. 

Dressed in Patriot’s garb, women from 
all over New England couldn’t wait to get 
an autograph or picture taken with their 
favorite football players. Bruce Armstrong, 
Chad Eaton and Adam Vinatieri were on 
hand for the event. 

As the women waited in line, chatter 
filled the entrance. “I just got married,” 
said Lynne Trainor from Bellingham. “One 
of my engagement promises was to be a 
better fan.” 

Mostly women, like Linda Tracey and 
Celeste Hill from Foxboro, came to learn 
more about what was going on while watch- 
ing the game. They wanted an inside view 
as well as a tour of the locker room. 

Registration was from 6 to 7 p.m. Every- 
one was handed a bag that included a 
Patriots hat, ateam photo, a bumper sticker 
with the team logo on it, and a rules book 
on how to play football. 

The event was sponsored by Stop & 
Shop. The tickets were $25 with the pro- 
ceeds to benefit the Patriots Charitable 
Foundation. 

During the time of registration hot dogs, 
nachos, chicken, and salad were being 
served. It was like eating food from the 
game. P Aer, 

Three Patriots were kind enough to give 
autographs and have their pictures taken 
by their adoring fans who patiently waited. 

I had a chance to ask Vinatieri if the 
game at Buffalo would be a difficult one. 

“Every game we play from here on out 
will be difficult. Take for instance our last 
game with the Jets, you can’t assume just 
because a team has a better record that the ; 
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POSING WITH A STAR: Reporter Karyn Schneider and Patriots placekicker Adam 
Vinatieri pause for a photo at the team’s football-education night. 


other team can’t beat them.” 

With Buffalo playing two different game 
plans, the Patriots will have their work cut 
out for them by the now explosive Bills 
offense and solid defense. 

Armstrong had this to say about the 
resurgent Buffalo Bills: “(We need) to take 
them out of the their game by keeping their 
offense off the field. We’re going to work 
the ball methodically and score points. 
Making the play from behind is important.” 

Football 101 was now in session. With 
Steve Nelson “Hall of Famer” and Matty 
Seigel from KISS108 as his moderator, les- 
son one began. 

There are 11 men that make upthe team. 
There is offense, defense and special teams. 
Vinatieri is on “special teams.” The special 
team is the team that starts the game. 

A coin is tossed and whoever wins the 
toss has pick of which goal post they want 
to be at. According to the players it has 
something to do with which way the wind 


is blowing on that certain day. 

Questions filled the room. One woman 
whose questions were not ignored was Mrs. 
Kraft, the owner of the Patriots. 

“We all know who owns the Patriots, 
said Seigel (speaking of Bob Kraft), but we 
know who calls the shots.” 

One question asked was what a snap 
was. 

“Same as a hike,” Armstrong said, “It 
basically just puts the ball in place.” 

After all was said and done, either you 
knew the mechanics of football or you were 
still totally confused. With football on the 
brain, the night ended with a tour of the 
locker room and stadium. Women hurried 
through the locker room, taking pictures of 
their favorite players. 

As Vinatieri said, “by holding a work- 
shop like this one, women can appreciate 
the game therefore increasing their knowl- 
edge, learn the strategies and basically root 
for their team.” 


Hank Aaron catches, passes Babe Ruth 


@ Great moment #3 was 
a great feat of longball 


By DAVID COUSINS 
Photography Editor 


ammerin’ Hank’s chase for Babe 
H Ruth’s homerun record of 715 

picked up where it left off in the 
1973 season. The Atlanta Braves outfielder 
hit his 713th homerun on his last swing of 
the 1973 season against the Cincinnati 
Reds, leaving baseball fans waiting for the 
1974 season. 

The wait was worth it on opening day 
against the same Reds. Aaron stepped up to 
the plate and on his first swing hit his 714" 
career homerun, after getting ahead in the 
count 3-1 against pitcher Jack Billingham. 

Reds Manager Sparky Anderson said in 
published reports, “I think that is great. It 
has to rate up there with one of the greatest 
feats of all time in sports.” 

It was said that you can talk about all the 
streaks and the great things in baseball 
history, but this man is on the verge of 
breaking the greatest record of all time. He 
hit 713 on the last day of the season, and 


ties it on the first swing of the next. 

Anderson’s expression changed with a 
sobering look at the scoreboard. Ralph Garr 
and Mike Lum were on base when 
Billingham got behind. Aaron watched the 
first four pitches and the count ran to 3-1. 
The fifth pitch was a fastball and Aaron 
swung for the first time that season. Wham! 
A463 foot blast to center field, for homerun 
714. 

Billingham was in the history books and 
off the hook as the Reds won the game on 
a Pete Rose double in the 11™ inning giving 
them the victory. 

Ifthe Braves had their way, Aaron would 
have sat on the bench that opening series 
against the Reds. Braves management 
wanted Aaron to tie and break the record at 
homein Atlanta and ordered manager Eddie 
Mathews to bench him for the three game 
series at Cincinnati. 

Commissioner Bowie Kuhn ordered the 
team to play Aaron on opening day. He then 
sat out the last two games of that series. 

Aaron Passes Babe Ruth...... 

It worked out that the 40-year-old super- 
star was still at 714 when the team returned 
to Atlanta on April 8, 1974 for a home 
opener that had long been planned as Hank 
Aaron Night. People were there from celeb- 


rities to politicians, everyone except Base- 
ball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn, who had a 
previous engagement. 

Aaron walked in the second inning, scor- 
ing on a double by Dusty Baker, tying Willie 
Mays’ National League record for runs scored 
in a career, 

In published reports it was said Aaron 
had promised his teammates that he would 
break it his next time at bat. 

“He wanted to end the whole ordeal 
right then and now.” recalled Dusty Baker. 

He did on his first swing. The Los Angeles 
Dodgers shortstop Bill Russell, went in a 
leap for the ball as it screamed over his 
head, and leftfielder Bill Buckner, ran to the 
wall to brace for a leaping catch, but neither 
could save Ruth’s record. A couple of college 
kids ran on the field to pound Aaron’s back 
as he rounded second base. He didn’t even 
notice them. 

“It was like I was running in a bubble,” 
Aaron recalled. “I could see all these people 
jumping up and down and waving their 
arms in slow motion. He was mobbed by his 
teammates. As he reached home plate, his 
mother squeezed the 4’s together on his 
uniform shirt and the man of the moment 
stepped up to the microphone. 

“Thank God, it’s over,” he said. 


The Super Sideline 


@ Tuna Bowl VI weeds 
out the fair-weather fan 
for this season 


ledsoe, back to throw, 
shoots, fires, going long 
to Glenn...Marcus Allen pro- 
viding good coverage, and it 
is..intercepted! Allen to the 
30, 35, 40, 45, 50... Unfortunately for Patri- 
ots fans psyched up for Monday Night Foot- 
ball—plays like this defined the evening for 
the hapless Pats. 

I thought of Brett Favre and how tough 
things are for him in Green Bay. How could 
he, a future hall of fame quarterback have 
so many poor games recently? Miami could 
have gone either way—and unless things 
change for the better, Bledsoe may need to 
join Favre in a help-session for struggling 
quarterbacks. 

With the Jets, many theorized that 
Parcells was still getting inside Bledsoe’s 
head, making him feel incompetent, scared, 
and like a caller to WEEI AM sports radio 
said, like a sixth grader bringing a D home 
to his dad. 

Jets Defensive Coordinator Bill Belecheck 
seemed to do everything right (or wrong 
depending on how you look at it) to hand 
the Patriots perhaps their hardest defeat of 
the year. 

With the win against the Cardinals, Pa- 
triots fans were treated to long bombs not 
caught by the wind, wide open receivers, 
and a real clipping of the Cardinals’ wings. 

It was quite the opposite on Monday 
night when Bledsoe was only 15 for 36 and 
170 yards with three interceptions. 

Then we were treated to Ty Law giving 
Keyshawn Johnson a high-five when Johnson 
beat the Patriots’ star cornerback to a pass 
and Law knocked his former pro bowl co- 
MVP out of bounds. Just catching up on old 
times I guess. 

Despite touchdowns from Kevin Faulk 
and Troy Brown late in the 4th within three 
minutes of each other, the Pats couldn’t 
rally for a win. 

Only rookie running back Faulk had 
some offensive spark. Beside his 13-yard 
touchdown catch, he had a 95-yard punt 
return that brought the Patriots all the way 
to the 8-yard line of the Jets where they 
couldn’t get a touchdown or field goal. 

Don’t get me wrong, I’m not a fair 
weather fan. But it’s frustrating. You’d ex- 
pect more of a show on Monday Night 
football. 

Along with the Pats, I'll always be an 
Oakland Raiders fan. I wasn’t only born 
there, but the silver and black and their 
prestigious heritage, add to the appeal. The 
Raiders have a team slogan: “commitment 
to excellence.” They may not be at the top 
of the AFC, but it’s this quote that is their 
heart. 

The Patriots need this kind of commit- 
ment if they want to do anything more with 
this season. For once in our more than 30- 
year history, the Patriots have the quarter- 
back and players to establish total respect 
in the league as the Raiders once had. 

As a Pats fan, and fan of football in 
general, I'd love to see this happen. 

Email: nhsx@hotmail.com 
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as ESL Professor Jane Thiefels looks on. 


Corrine Murphy photos 
LISTEN UP: Poets Diagones Abreu, right, 
Rhima P. Espaillat, above right, and Cesar 
Sanchez Beras, above, read from their 
works to an appreciative audience. 


THe Back Pace 


Poetry comes alive 


Corrine Murphy photos 
READ ALL ABOUT IT: Poet Juan Matos shops for poetry books during intermission 


Special night at the Lawrence campus features — 
readings by established and emerging Latino poets 


By MABEL ROMERO 
Staff Reporter 


he Lawrence Campus celebrated its 

first “Poetry Open House” culminat- 

ing a month of Latino arts. Before a 
packed house, Master of Ceremonies and 
passionate lover of poetry Guilmo Barrio 
said, “This is just the beginning of many 
future events.” 

Candle lights placed on top of each table 
set a perfect mood. Barrio introduced the 
first poet, Cecilia Mendez. 

She was born in New Bedford but her 
parents are from Panama. She came to the 
Merrimack Valley on 1976 and 10 years ago 
one of her teachers in high school intro- 
duced her to poetry. Mendez poems were in 
English, the language she uses the most, 
though her topics were Hispanic-related. 

Marino Inchaustegui read a few poems 
that his grandfather, Hector Inchaustegui 
Cabral wrote. Inchaustegui, a Spanish 
teacher at Phillips Academy, delighted the 
audience with poems from the book “Una 
Sola Angustia.” The respected professional 
from Dominican Republic gave us a bilin- 
gual, descriptive and emotive insight into 
the Dominican life back at the beginning of 
the century. 

Juan Matos, a respected poet and educa- 
tor delighted with some of his own cre- 
ations were he talked about love and nostal- 
gia. His many poem were extracted from 
his book “De Mi Desidia,” “Del Milagro dela 
Espera,” and “Amor, Noche y Mar.” From 
“Amor, Noche y Mar,” Matos read a poem he 
wrote to his father in 1980 called “Se Me 
Rompio la Vida Viejo.” It relates his beauti- 
ful feelings toward his father. His participa- 
tion was accompanied by a standing ova- 
tion. 

Student group NiLac provided snacks at 
intermission. Once again, it blend with the 


atmosphere. Pastelitos, sodas and coffee 
were served. Intermission was filled with 
congratulations and laughter. _ nie 

Diogenes Abreu opened the second set 
of poets with a fresh and funny poem of the 
life of an illegal immigrant and its troubles. 
Laughter could describe this New York poet 
who spiced up the night. He then read 
another poems that were more serious 
about the same topic. 

Special Guest Cesar Sanchez Beras, who 
is, once again, a respected Dominican poet 
and educator. Sanchez Beras, also owner of 
many awards, talked briefly about his con- 
cerned toward the discrimination to the 
Tahitians that tried to find refuge in the 
Dominican Republic. 

His poems were diverse, emotional and 
funny. He made students understand why 
he is who he is, an extraordinary writer. He 
read some of his creations from the book 
titled “Comenzo a Llenarse De Pajaros El 
Sueno.” 

To wrap up the night, Rhina P. Espaillat, 
another special guest, read some of her 
favorite poems in English and Spanish, 
saying that “it will help my husband,” who 
is an American, “To enjoy them too.” This 
charismatic and sweet woman learned Span- 
ish thanks to her parents, also Dominicans, 
who required her to speak Spanish with 
them. 

They usually said, “Inside the house 
Spanish, out of the house English,” she 
explained. This woman melted our hearts 
with her sweetness and sensibility. She 
said, “I’m still an engineer of Spanish com- 
pared to all of you.” 

To close the event, Barrio read some of 
his favorite poems and thanked the audi- 
ence for its presence and promising future 
events Other Hispanic literature titles are 
available by calling VERSAL editorial group 
at 470-1972. 


Luke Perkins photos 


JUST HANGING AROUND: Students and area residents enjoy the atmosphere at the 


poetry reading in the Lawrence Atrium. 


